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Campaign of Library Publicity in the 
General Magazines* 
Mary Wright Plummer, principal of Library 
school, New York public library 

In an attempt to gain the public’s ear, 
to interest and hold the public’s atten- 
tion, and to secure the natural conse- 
quence, larger liberality on the part of 
municipalities toward a department hith- 
erto ignored or treated perfunctorily and 
on a theoretic basis, libraries must live 
down two things: First, the impression, 
still influential with the majority of tax- 
payers, that libraries are chiefly or whol- 
ly for recreative purposes; and second, 
that the workings of a library are of a 
purely technical or administrative char- 
acter, that there is something esoteric 
about their administration which only 
librarians (and trained ones at that) can 
understand, and that their results are 
principally statistics, the most uninterest- 
ing of reading to people in general. 

The first difficulty is gradually being 
solved, and the solution of it depends 
largely on the local library, since it can 
best convince the local people of the 
value and extent of its resources and 
show the uses they can be put to. Where 
this is done by a live librarian who 
knows his or her business, the commun- 
ity is learning very gradually to respond 
with more substantial appropriations and 
a higher library tax-rate; but there are 
parts of the country still where the com- 
munity, including often the library 
board, fail to recognize financially the 
generosity, self-sacrifice, and profession- 
al skill of some local librarian who is 
prevented by circumstances from seek- 


*Read before the Council of A. L. A.., 
Chicago, January 2, 1914. 
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ing a better fortune in some other and 
more liberal or enlightened place. Ad- 
vantage is taken of this very inability, 
in fact. “Let her spend extra hours on a 
new catalog, or in getting up a Christmas 
exhibit, if she wants to; no one is mak- 
ing her do it. It is just what she likes 
to do.” But if recognition of this public 
spirit in the form of addition to salary 
were suggested, you would find even 
some members of library boards saying, 
“Why, she has never asked for an in- 
crease. And she’d rather live at home, 
or else she’d go somewhere else and get 
more. It would cost her more to live 
away from here, probably. Anyhow, the 
town can’t afford it, with sidewalks and 
waterworks and electric lighting, etc., 
to pay for. The important things must 
come first.” Notice that word “impor- 
tant.” In the minds of at least half the 
voters of a community, material im- 
provements take precedence of what 
goes into the minds and spirits of the 
people to make better people, and hence 
better citizens, and every one knows 
that when a reform-administration comes 
in, on the cry of economy, the first 
things to be cut down in cost are the pub- 
lic schools and the public library. 

This materialistic attitude must be 
changed before the library can come 
into its own. Looked at closely, it is not 
so far removed from the attitude of the 
mob in the Reign of Terror, which de- 
stroyed museums, libraries, monuments, 
and works of art. Our communities are 
perhaps a little worse, for, while they 
do not actually destroy, they hamper and 
starve their most potent agencies for good 
in favor of institutions and works that 
spell only material progress and often 


_ feed the greed of private interests, and 
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they do it in cold blood and not in the 
rage of reprisals. 

How are we to convince people gen- 
erally that libraries count for something 
in progress, that they are worth liberal 
support, that the good results of their 
work, while more or less intangible, are 
as undeniable as the results of building 
a system of sewerage, and cleaning the 
town streets and alleys, and extending 
the street-car lines? 

The second thing to be lived down is 
the odor of professionalism. We all 
know the innocent personal friend who 
admires without understanding our 
work, and looks at us with puzzled and 
marveling eyes when we speak of cata- 
loging and classification, of charging sys- 
tems and reserves, the renewals and lists, 
but who hasn’t any desire to know more 
or to really understand and would much 
rather talk or hear about something else. 
The case is much what our own case 
would be if our city accountant insisted 
on explaining to us the details of his 
system, or the school superintendent 
should expect us to grow enthusiastic 
over the system of markings adopted in 
the schools. Even when we are doing 
things in themselves interesting, the ex- 
pression of them in figures is death to 
the interest of the outsider. One inci- 
dent is worth a whole table of statistics. 
Can we not decide on what are the at- 
tractive, the picturesque, the dramatic, 
the convincing, the inspiring features of 
our work, and set these before the pub- 
lic that reads the magazines and the 
newspapers—particularly the magazines, 
since these have more than a local con- 
stituency? 

Why should we not be able to gain 
admission to some of the general periodi- 
cals? Have they not been giving room 
of late to the confessions of ministers, 
editors, authors of best sellers, and even 
of brakemen? Why not the confessions 
of librarians of all types? And what 
could be more picturesque than the ca- 
reer of some of our traveling libraries? 
What more dramatic than the work of 
city branches among foreigners? What 
more inspiring and illuminating than the 
work being done with children, with 
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state institutions, with rural communi- 
ties? Is there not some mind-reader 
among us who can show convincingly 
the power and influence of a given book, 
the psychology of a given reader? Is 
not the censorship of books and maga- 
zines a new subject, worthy of a dis- 
quisition? While among librarians we 
have numerous ready pens, and while 
such magazines as the North American 
Review, the Atlantic Monthly, the Out- 
look and Independent, World’s Work, 
etc., are looking for subjects which have 
novelty, can we say that we are not 
ready and that there is no field? 

Mary Antin’s recognition—about the 
first evidence of grateful appreciation in 
print that libraries have had—makes one 
wonder if there are not others among the 
crowds educating themselves at our 
shelves who might be willing and able 
to tell the part that free libraries have 
played in their lives. Such publicity 
might bring not only increase of dignity 
and of appropriations,—it might arouse 
some of the other agencies working along 
their separate lines to seek closer and 
more constant codperation. It might 
represent the work in a way to draw 
to it the very people we want from all 
parts of the country, who are drifting 
into better known professions because 
we are making no effort to reach them 
by setting forth the parts of our work 
that make a more general appeal than 
the strictly professional. 

Have we not, ourselves, reached the 
point where we must relegate the tech- 
nical and the administrative to their 
places and cease to be absorbed by them 
to the exclusion of that which is real- 
ly the mark of our high calling—the 
knowledge of the book’s contents and 
the application of these contents to the 
condition of the individual? Must we 
not provide not only the cataloger and 
the reference-assistant, the deskworker 
and the clerk, but also the psychologist, 
the teacher, the comrade in literature? 
When we begin to see our calling in its 
essentials, to care more for the end than 
for the means to that end, public recog- 
nition will come and all things else shall 
be added. 
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Library Legislation in 1913 

For several years, W. R. Eastman of 
New York has followed the library legis- 
lation enacted in the country, and has 
prepared a voluminous record for 1913. 
The following are some of its salient 
points: 

During the year 1913, the legislatures 
of 44 states were in session. Returns 
from 31 states in which the legislatures 
acted on library matters, and from the 
District of Columbia, have been noted. 

A gratifying increase of commission 
funds is noted in 10 states. 

County systems are brought into co- 
éperation, and the power to contract for 
library facilities is extended in six states. 

The state library is being re-organized 
for more active service to the public in 
a number of states. 

A new retirement pension plan for 
librarians appeared in one state, Ne- 
braska. 

A library commission of five was cre- 
ated in South Dakota. 

In Tennessee, the State board of edu- 
cation superseded the Free library com- 
mission, assuming all of its powers and 
duties, except the system of traveling 
libraries, which was placed under the 
direction of the State library. Public 
as well as school libraries are now under 
the supervision of the State board of 
education. The Library commission 
exists in law, but has no appropriation 
for active work. 

In Washington, a bill introduced to 
create a new commission upon a differ- 
ent basis, emphasizing the educational 
rather than the legal side of the State 
library, and to promote public, normal 
and traveling library work throughout 
the state, failed to pass. The Library 
commission at present consists of the 
Governor, attorney-general and eight 
judges of the Supreme court. 

The work of the Library commission 
of Oregon was turned over to the State 
library, under control of the Library 
commission, and the Secretary of the 
commission becomes the State-librarian. 
An increased appropriation of $7,500 a 
year was given to the commission. 

The appropriation for commission 


work was increased in the following 
states: 

Connecticut, from $3,250 to $4,000. 
In Delaware, doubled. In Illinois, from 
$1,800 to $5,270. Indiana, from $10,000 
to $12,500. In Massachusetts, $2,000 
was voted to direct educational work 
through the library for the benefit of 
foreign speaking people, and state aid 
to the library was increased from $2,000 
to $4,000. In Michigan, from $4,000 to 
$5,500. In North Carolina, from $1,500 
to $3,000. In North Dakota, from $7,800 
to $8,000. In Vermont, from $1,000 to 
$1,500, for traveling libraries, and for 
general work, $2,500 to $3,100. 

Kansas shows a decrease from $2,000 
to $1,000 for books for traveling libraries 
and $50 less for expenses. In New 
York, there is a decrease from $35,000 
to $25,000 for state aid to free libraries, 
and from $6,000 to $1,000 for books for 
traveling libraries. The salaries of two 
library organizers were cut off. 

The 11 states in which there is as yet 
no public provision for state library 
work are: Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

There are now 38 library commissions 
in 37 states, Colorado having two com- 
missions. 

In Kansas 25 instead of 50 voters are 
now required on petition, and library 
directors are to be nine instead of 13. 

In Maine, a three mill tax, formerly 
two, is to be allowed, except in first 
class cities. The power of the library 
contract is given to the governing boards 
of the cities. 

In Michigan, the city boards of edu- 
cation are empowered to raise money. 

In Wisconsin, obligation to raise 
money to meet a conditional library gift 
can be assumed only by two-thirds vote 
of the governing body, and may then be 
subject to a referendum. Public library 
expenditures are hereafter not to be paid 
on the order of the library trustees, but 
on the order of the city clerk, to whom 
the library board is to send approved 
vouchers. 

In Indiana, in cities of from 4,000 to 
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45,000 population, library matters may 
be transferred from independent bodies 
to school boards with the consent of both 
boards. 

In Delaware, a law provides that local 
contributions may come from any source 
satisfactory to the commission, as a con- 
dition of state aid. 

A number of special acts for individual 
cases were passed in New York state. 

In California, $65,000 was given to 
the University of California for a library 
building at the University farm at Davis. 

In Austin, Texas, the city was author- 
ized to establish and maintain a free 
public library on land originally set 
apart for church purposes. 

In four states, attention was given to 
rural library extension, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Washington and Texas. 

The Postmaster-general announced a 
new rule December 6, 1913, approved by 
the Inter-state commerce commission, 
providing that after March 16, 1914, 
book packages weighing more than one- 
half pound may be sent at parcel post 
rates. 

School libraries were provided for in 
a number of states. 

In New Jersey, the State commissioner 
of education was made a member of the 
Public library commission. 

In South Carolina, towns of over 3,000 
population may use three per cent of 
the annual levy for schools for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the library. 

In Tennessee, school libraries may re- 
ceive from the state an amount equal to 
that locally raised, not to exceed $40 in 
one year. 

In Minnesota, the law requiring the 
state school boards to assign contracts to 
the lowest bidders for furnishing books 
to libraries, was repealed. 

Legislation affecting the state library 
was passed in many states. In Cali- 
fornia, for the first time, the maintenance 
of the State library was included in a 
general appropriation. Previously, the 
State library was supported by fees col- 
lected by the Secretary of state. The 
staff of the State library went under 
civil service, except the State-librarian, 
first-assistant, confidential clerk and ap- 


pointees for court, law, teachers, school 
and county libraries. The law is now 
amended so that the librarian may ap- 
point his own assistant, paying him a 
suitable salary. 

The Illinois state library will receive 
$10,700 instead of $8,400, and the State 
historical society will receive $26,100 in- 
stead of $16,600. 

In Texas, the salary of the State- 
librarian is advanced from $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

Legislative reference was provided for 
in four states. In Illinois, an independ- 
ent bureau was created. In Indiana, the 
bureau was separated from the State 
library, and placed under a_ separate 
board. The new bureau is to receive 
$13,500 annually. 

In Ohio, a legislative reference depart- 
ment under the control of the Board of 
the state library, with an initial appro- 
priation of $10,000, was created. 

In New Hampshire, a Legislative ref- 
erence bureau in the State library was 
provided. 

A provision for librarians receiving 
state documents was made in California, 
Texas, Michigan and New Jersey. 

In the Province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, the Provincial legislature passed 
an amendment to the Public libraries act 
placing all libraries under the superin- 
tendence of the Provincial librarian. It 
empowered rural municipalities to con- 
tribute not more than $200 a year for 
library purposes, village councils not 
more than $100, and rural school boards 
not more than $50, a year. The Pro- 
vincial librarian is authorized to assist 
libraries by providing them with books, 
magazines and papers, according to rules 
and regulations to be established. This 
will mean the inauguration of an exten- 
sive system of traveling libraries to sup- 
plement small libraries in rural munici- 
palities and villages. The movement, 
introduced by the Government, was 
heartily supported by the Opposition. 





“Business men are beginning to realize 
that a modern library is a Bureau of in- 
formation.” 
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Why “Non-Fiction?” 

Is there not psychological mistake in 
the employment of this term year after 
year by so many libraries? To a more 
or less uninterested, non-card-holding 
public in a small town does not the li- 
brary seem to exist merely as a purveyor 
of fiction, a place where “the women” 
go for novels? Everything outside fic- 
tion pure negation, “non-fiction.” In 
the small town where monthly reports of 
the library are often printed in the local 
papers, without full classified tables, it 
is “fiction” and “non-fiction,” and this is 
frequently the fate of the juvenile circu- 
lation in larger libraries where the adult 
circulation is classified. But could not 
the children’s report, especially if given 
in a newspaper, read: 

Nature books, Travel books, etc........ 

BSPOUIOG), <. Wievsie,svsre- soieretsloisiews duos aigiere isi aieaisiess's 

This is clumsy, but the other is suicidal. 
Imagine Socialism called “non-private 
ownership,” or poetry, “non-prose.” 
There is something aggressively “libra- 
rianly,” unspeakably dry and dreary about 
“non-fiction.” Cannot somebody suggest 
a single comprehensive, constructive term 
that shall cover what is after all the most 
important part of our reading? Nothing 
occurs to the present writer. But the 
question is submitted,—in hope. 

ELIZABETH CARTER. 

Somerville, New Jersey. 





Library Assistant Examinations 

The Illinois Civil Service Commission 
will, on Saturday, March 21, 1914, con- 
duct in Chicago, Urbana, Springfield, 
and perhaps in other cities in the state, 
examinations for the position of library 
assistant in the State library, the Uni- 
versity library, the Library Extension 
Commission, the Normal School libra- 
ries, and the libraries of other state in- 
stitutions. The examination is open to 
non-residents. Further information may 
be had from W. R. Robinson, Secretary 
of the Civil Service Commission, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 





“A book unused is of little value to 
anyone. The right book in the hands of 
the right man may be of untold value.” 


A Library Party in Hartford, Conn. 

An interesting event, which is an an- 
nual occurrence with the Public library 
of Hartford, Conn., for the past nine 
years, was the Doll party on New Year’s 
afternoon in the children’s room. 

Little by little the room has come into 
possession of a collection of foreign dolls 
and costumes. After a story, every doll 
who has a name is formally introduced 
to the children. 

The librarian says that the lack of 
imagination in a child is nowhere more 
clearly shown than where she does not 
give her doll a name, nor invest it with 
human qualities. Educators are begin- 
ning to see how great an advantage lies 
in this same power of imagination or 
sympathetic interest. It is with the idea 
of making active the imagination of the 
children that in the children’s room the 
dolls from foreign countries hold a re- 
ception every New Year’s day, and each 
visiting doll is formally presented to 
them by name. 

There were about 40 girls and about 
half a dozen boys at the Doll party this 
year, the girls all carrying their dolls. 
On a long table on both sides of the 
partition, sat the array: a Japanese doll 
at least 100 years old in the costume of 
the old feudal warrior, and dolls of the 
following nationalities, each representing 
a historical character or a special period 
of history: English, Japanese, Nor- 
wegian, Icelandic, Swedish, Thuringian, 
Holland, Hungarian, Jewish, Scotch, 
Italian, Swiss, Venetian, Chinese and 
Russian. 

There were also cotton pickers, mam- 
mies, a New Haven fish wife, the Em- 
peror and Empress of China, Koto from 
Japan, and a company of Chinese actors. 

The guest of honor of the afternoon 
was Mrs Mary Hamilton Wade, whose 
“Little cousin” books about child life in 
various countries are very popular. She 
told the children a story of the Feast of 
Dolls in Japan. 

The children then were shown dolls of 
all sorts and sizes, and invited to look 
at books about dolls, a large collection of 
which is owned by the library. 
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The 1914 Conference of A. L. A. 


The City of Washington has been 
unanimously chosen by the Executive 
Board as the next meeting place of the 
Association the week of May 25-30. 

Judging from the comments and opin- 
ions of various members from widely 
different sections of country, the deci- 
sion is a popular one and will be gener- 
ally welcomed. The Board has been of 
the impression that a middle-west meet- 
ing place should be selected, or at least 
that a point as far east as Washington 
should not be chosen in view of the 1913 
meeting in that section. In order to 
ascertain the real feeling of the middle- 
west librarians a “straw vote” was taken. 
The Secretary selected eighty representa- 
tive members of the Association residing 
in the middle-west states and asked their 
preference, Washington in May or 
Mackinac Island the first week in July. 
The “returns” show Washington, 50; 
Mackinac Island, 23. This seemed to 
indicate clearly that the middle-west 
librarians and library assistants looked 
with much favor on Washington. The 
national capital will undoubtedly be pop- 
ular with the East and the South and 
the people from the far West will not 
mind another day’s ride, for they are 
used to it, or else they can wait until 
1915 in the hope that the Association 
then will come to their region. 

Of course it will be impossible for all 
the delegates to be housed under one 
hostelry in Washington. Headquarters 
will be at the New Willard, the finest 
hotel in the capital, but accommodations 
can only be had there for about 200 
members. The rates of the New Wil- 
lard, however, will be inconveniently 
high to many. Across the street the 
New Ebbitts offers accommodations for 
400 or 500 at a rate of $3.00 a day and 
up, American plan. A large number of 
other hotels in the vicinity offer a wide 
range of service and prices. Library 
assistants will find room and board if 
desired as low as $2.00 and $2.50 per 
day. A rooming bureau will be estab- 
lished in Washington through which the 
members will be helped to secure the 
class of accommodations they desire. 
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Early application will help to secure de- 
sirable accommodations for everybody. 
The Executive Board, at its recent meet- 
ing, passed a vote restricting the serv- 
ices of the rooming bureau in securing. 
reduced rates at the hotels to members 
of the Association, of the affiliated so- 
cieties, and of their families. It has 
been found that a number of librarians 
availed themselves of the reduced rates 
at the hotels in time of conference with- 
out joining either the Association, or 
affiliated societies, and as there is a 
heavy expense to the Association in con- 
ducting a conference it seems only just 
and fair that those profiting should bear 
their share of the expense by joining the 
Association and paying the very reason- 
able membership fee. 

A special effort will be made to have 
our Canadian members attend this 
Washington meeting in large numbers, 
as a return visit to ours to their national 
capital in 1912. 

The Program committee are already 
engaged in the program. Its general 
tone and nature will of course be influ- 
enced by the fact of its presentation at 
the national capital and in proximity to 
the national library and the various de- 
partmental libraries which perform a 
more or less national service. The 
meetings will mostly be held in the New 
Willard hotel. Perhaps for some of the 
large general sessions other arrange- 
ments will be made. A number of 
pleasant social features are being tenta- 
tively planned. 

Washington will be such a magnet that 
it is unnecessary to urge librarians to 
plan to attend this conference. It will 
undoubtedly be one of the largest in the 
history of the association. It is hoped 
that each one who goes will carry home 
definite and clearer knowledge how his 
own community and his own library may 
be helped by the Library of Congress, by 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, by the library of the Bureau of 
Education, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the other departmental sys- 
tems. That will make our first Wash- 
ington conference a success worthy of 
repetition in the future. G. B.U. 
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Books and Baths 

Editor of Pustic LiprarRiEs: 

A happy 1914 to you. If anyone 
wants information about what seems to 
-him to be a puzzling matter, insert an 
adv. in the Want column of the Pusic 
LrprariEs! The answer always comes! 

In reply to “Distressed Librarian,” 
(p. 11, Pustic Lipraries for January), 
I beg to state that in all probability he 
came from the Monongahela Valley be- 
tween Pittsburgh and McKeesport; for 
in that charmed region are the lairs of 
the librarians who are also club super- 
intendents, and consequently furnish 
books and baths to those who ask for 
them. Homestead and Braddock have 
institutions similar to, practically identi- 
cal with, this one, and the Andrew Car- 
negie free library of Carnegie, Pa., is 
also housed in a building with a gym- 
nasium and shower-bath department. 
Patrons of this institution refer to it 
as “The library,” irrespective of the 
particular department they may be think- 
ing of at the time. “C’m on, Iet’s go to 
the library and have a swim,” “Are you 
going to the recital at the library next 


S 7p?) 
Sunday: C. E. WricHT, 


Carnegie free library, 
Duquesne, Pa. 





The Pagination of Magazines 
Editor of Pustic Lrprarigs: 


Librarians must regard with consider- 
able regret the tendency now apparent 
among certain magizines to use separate 
rather than continuous pagination for 
each issue. Having become somewhat 
interested in the matter, I sent a letter 
to the chief magazines adopting this style 
of pagination and received replies from 
the Woman’s Home Companion, Har- 
pers Weekly, The American Magazine, 
Collier's, Country Life in America, The 
Delineator, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and McClure’s. 

While the reasons mentioned for this 
change are sufficiently varied, one of the 
principal ones seems to be complaints 
from patrons of continuous pagination as 
being illogical for a single number. It 
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would seem, however, that a broader con- 
ception of the matter would show the 
desirability of presenting each issue as 
an integral part of a completed volume, 
rather than a separate brochure to be 
glanced through and thrown away. 

Might it not be worth while for the 
various library clubs and associations to 
consider this question as the practice on 
the part of publishers appears to be grow- 
ing? 

A further difficulty is experienced in 
the obscure place which the date for sep- 
arate issues often occupies. It should 
be feasible at least to print the date as a 
part of the caption in the running title, 
so that a person opening a bound volume 
at any place would notice the date im- 
mediately. The trouble necessary to 
identify the issues of certain well known 
magazines when bound is quite consider- 


able. Ropert K. Suaw, 
Librarian. 
Public library, Worcester, Mass. 





Missouri Not Behind Massachusetts 


Editor Pustic Lrprarigs: 

Mr Wellman and Mr Wilcox both 
ought to know that some of the rest of 
us long ago used the method of advertis- 
ing our libraries in store windows. Two 
years ago we conducted an extensive 
campaign of this sort here in St. Joseph 
(see P. L. 16:211), using placards, lists, 
etc., very much as Mr Wilcox explains in 
the January number of Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES, and of course it will be remem- 
bered that Mr Bostwick did this in his 
old building very extensively. At this 
time we are using a store window to ad- 
vertise our library. In St. Joseph a prom- 
inent man owns a large collection of 
North American Indian material. We 
have a continuous exhibition of portions 
of this collection in our library, making 
changes every two weeks, and in one of 
our prominent store windows there is a 
large exhibit of Indian baskets from the 
collection, with a prominent placard in- 
dicating that portions of the collection 
are on continuous exhibition at the li- 


brary. Pusric Lrprary. 
St. Joseph, Mo 
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Books in Parcel iasdliiines the lat- 
est of the many good things which the 
present administration of the national 
government is providing, is the admit- 
tance of books into parcel post. 

This will mean a tremendous exten- 
sion of library service to rural communi- 
ties, and release in many of the commis- 
sions, energy and means for other work. 

Postmaster Burleson deserves the 
gratitude of the library workers every- 
where. 

Inexcusable college pranks in Ohio— 
Oberlin College in Ohio has made a 
record in its earlier days of which it is 
justly proud, and which forms an im- 
portant link in the development of higher 
education in America. 

The pity of it is that to such a record 
should be added the recent occurrence in 
which night marauders entered its li- 
brary, one of the finest in Ohio, and wan- 
tonly mutilated the books and records of 
the library. The product of conscien- 





tious and earnest work of years was 
wiped out in a few hours, and a blot was 
put on the fair fame of this institution 
for no apparent cause, the sad part about 
the whole affair being the belief that the 
depredation was the work of students of 
the college. Doubtless it was only the 
effort of a few, and this is one of the 
cases where a righteous indignation 
should mete out severe punishment for 
the crime committed. 

Mechanical arts and the  library— 
The practice of having musical rolls in 
public libraries for lending is a practice 
that is spreading. Accompanying it, per- 
haps growing out of it, is the practice of 
lending stereopticon views and material 
for reflectoscopes. 

Last year, Mr Collier, of the People’s 
institute, New York, made a plea for a 
municipal motion film show, free to the 
public as books and pictures are free. 

H. G. Wells has announced that a 
number of societies have asked that some 
of his lectures be transferred to films 
which can be thrown on the screen and 
read by select audiences. 

The Victrola and other phonographic 
records have added much to the enjoy- 
ment of music in the home, and doubt- 
less a further perfection of the phono- 
graphic instruments will permit one to 
sit within his own home and hear as sat- 
isfactorily, orations, poetry, etc. The 
trouble with the general adoption of this 
is the lack of these machines in so many 
homes. The high price at which they 
are now sold is prohibitive of possessing 
the most satisfactory device, but like 
everything else in time, it may be ex- 
pected that they can be produced at less 
cost. In the meantime, it would seem to 
be quite as legitimate for a library to 
possess good music rolls or disks, stere- 
opticon pictures, and all material of a 
similar kind to be lent to societies, insti- 
tutions, homes, and individuals with as 
great propriety as books and other ma- 
terial are now lent. 
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Library progress in Canada—The pro- 
gress of library work in Canada in recent 
years, particularly of public library work, 
has been remarkable not only for its high 
character, but also for the area which 
it has covered. 

The wise insight of the Department 
of Education in providing for the ex- 
penses of the library institute for the 
scattered small libraries, is bearing fruit 
in the development not only of a pro- 
gressive library spirit, but in the actual 
educational progress that has been made. 

A visitor who recently attended the 
library institute held in Ottawa, and who 
had been present at the first institute 
held in that locality, says, 

The progress made by individual librarians 
who sat stockstill and apparently dumb at the 
first meeting, actually had to be shut off from 
discussion on account of the lack of time at 
this meeting and the best part of it was that 
the discussion was really intelligent and to 
the point. 

It may be that starting late in public 
library extension has not been a bad 
thing for the northern provinces. They 
have been able to benefit by the mistakes 
of other localities which started their 
library extension earlier. 

The city of Toronto is fast becoming 
one of the strong library centers of the 
continent, and today possesses the finest 
library system in Canada. The late Dr 
Bain, for many years in charge of the 
library interests of Toronto, was essen- 
tially a scholar and had much of the 
characteristics of the old time librarian 
who was most interested in collecting 
good books and in making the collection 
representative of the best thought of the 
day. Fortunately he was followed by 
one of the later school, who believe not 
only in collecting good books, but also 
in giving these same books the widest 
possible dissemination. And this has 
been done by taking the books to the 
people through branch libraries. 

Dr George H. Locke recently celebrat- 
ed the fifth anniversary of his assump- 
tion of the office of librarian in the city 
of Toronto by opening a branch library 
of the most modern type, with up-to- 
date methods, and this is the eleventh 
library which he has opened in his five 


years of occupancy of the chair of li- 
brarian. 

The smaller cities of Canada, particu- 
larly of Ontario, are showing a like in- 
crease, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Regina and 
Victoria also are all moving forward 
along approved lines, and the thorough- 
ness of their work is being witnessed by 
results of a high order. The public li- 
braries in Canada very truly may be 
said to be “an integral part of public 
education.” 

Midwinter meetings in Chicago—Like a 
meeting of A. L. A. in fact, was the 
gathering of librarians in Chicago. Not 
only was there a good sprinkling of the 
faithful who are always present, but 
there were so many things going on, 
most of the time, that one felt the regular 
pressure of A. L. A. All the meetings 
were interesting, but one felt wherever 
he was, that another meeting ought to be 
visited also. 

The League of library commissions 
had a good meeting. There was a snap 
to the proceedings that is not usual in 
such special meetings. Strange to say, 
they began on time, cleared up the prog- 
ram and quit promptly. The Illinois 
meeting partook of the general interest 
in having new people and new subjects 
on hands, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether it was the sort of meeting that 
was most helpful to the general library 
worker. 

The questions discussed by the A. L. 
A. council had a piquancy to them that 
came not alone from the subjects pre- 
sented, but as well from the fact that the 
speakers brought new points of view and 
treatment. Mr Ranck was present with 
his discussion of heating, lighting and 
ventilation; Dr Andrews with reports on 
various phases of bibliographic activities, 
and Mr Brett, Dr Hill, Dr Bostwick and 
others on subjects familiar in the field of 
discussion. John Cotton Dana issued 
his usual philippic against the A. L. A. 
and all its works in a letter to the secre- 
tary, which he also gave to the news- 
papers. Miss Rathbone’s presentation of 
proposed additions to the librarian’s code 
of ethics (see P. L. 14:203) was to the 
point, tho somewhat embarrassing to 
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some, perhaps. Miss Plummer’s argu- 
ment for more widely presented dis- 
cussions of libraries and their work in 
general literary magazines, struck a new 
note. (See page 41.) 

The report from the A. L. A. execu- 
tive board given elsewhere has interest 
of various kinds in it. Financially the 
work of the association is prosperous. Its 
influence in directions outside its mem- 
bership is growing. 

The burden of choosing a nominating 
committee imposed on the executive 
board by the constitution evidently was 
too complex for the members to handle 
and one is either amused or curious on 
reading of the nomination of a com- 
mittee to nominate a committee to nomi- 
nate a list of officers to be approved by 
the executive board before submitting 
it to the association to be elected. 

A revision to simpler form seems in 
order. 





Destructive Growth 


Pusric Lrpraries has held from the 
first that it was not expedient to consider 
affiliation with the A. L. A., of smaller 
library organizations that wish to be free 
from the dues and regulations of the A. 
L. A. The editor of this paper, as a 
member of the Council, opposed affilia- 
tion with the associations known as “Spe- 
cial libraries association,” ‘Law libraries 
association,” etc., also questioning the 
wisdom of affiliating state associations 
with the A. L. A. on the basis proposed 
by the committee. The ground for this 
objection was that the name, “American 
library association,” was elastic enough 
to cover any activities which might be 
undertaken by any of the diverse bodies 
asking for affiliation, and that any one or 
all of them could be accommodated under 
the rules and dues of the American 
library association, in a separate section 
of the one great national body. 

As was pointed out in the discussion 
on the subject at the time, by Dr Put- 
nam, the term “American library asso- 
ciation” could cover the continent. The 
term “library” was assumed by all, and 
certainly, as professional workers in a 





common cause of making printed or writ- 
ten material more serviceable and more 
available to everybody, the men and 
women engaged in it could associate to- 
gether. 

The act of affiliation, however, was 
consummated by a small number of votes 
of the members of the A. L. A., and now 
there is something called affiliation with 
all these various little groups of people, 
on the theory that they are different in 
some way from the large body in what 
they are doing or trying to do. 

By the terms of this affiliation, the 
Council has not only become an unwieldy 
body, dominated by a few strong person- 
alities, unintentionally, perhaps, but 
nevertheless, definitely, but an impartial 
interpretation of the by-law on affiliation 
between the national body and the state 
bodies would deprive the A. L. A. of a 
large part of its financial support. 

Section 3a of the by-laws provides that 
the “privileges and advantages of the A. 
L. A. conferences shall be available to 
those holding personal membership or 
representing institutional membership in 
the association, or to members of other 
affiliated associations.” 

There has been a good deal said about 
the value of A. L. A. membership to the 
great group of general library workers, 
and equally as much said about the cost 
of this membership to the library worker 
of moderate income. If membership, for 
instance, in the Illinois library associa- 
tion, which has affiliated itself with the 
A. L. A., carries the privileges and ad- 
vantages of the A. L. A. conferences for 
the annual dues of $1 in the Illinois 
library association, why pay an additional 
$2 annually to the A. L. A.? Why? If 
it does not carry the privileges and ad- 
vantages of the A. L. A. conferences on 
account of the affiliation, then there 
would seem to be a partiality shown to 
the members of the Law librarians asso- 
ciation, State librarians association, and 
Special librarians association. Again, 
why? 

The Council is made up of the Execu- 
tive board, the ex-presidents of the A. 
L. A., presidents of affiliated associa- 
tions, 25 members elected by the associa- 
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tion at large from nominations made by 
a committee appointed by members of 
the Council, a perfunctory vote by the as- 
sociation being all that is ever attempted, 
and 25 members elected by the Council 
itself. The Council at present has a mem- 
bership of 82, not counting representa- 
tives of state associations, which, under 
the recent by-law, become affiliated with 
the A. L. A. There are at present 39 
state associations, making a Council 
membership of 121. 

The whole scheme is loose and inde- 
fensible. 

The large membership in the Council is 
greatly the result of the efforts of those 
members of the A. L. A. who were not 
in accord with the idea of having an 
American library institute. They could 
see nothing in such an organization ex- 
cept an attempt at exclusiveness, and 
have honestly felt, some of them, that it 
was detrimental to the best interests of 
the A. L. A., and so, in reaching out in 
every direction to improve and fortify 
the A. L. A. council which had grown 
to be a largely superfluous appendage, 
the present situation of the Council has 
largely arisen. 

Because some librarians, advanced in 
years and service, thought it advantage- 
ous to themselves and to the general de- 
velopment of library work, to come to- 
gether informally and discuss in a purely 
informal way with only a skeleton of or- 
ganization, the tendencies in library de- 
velopment, with the idea of crystallizing 
opinion or formulating principles that 
might be used in the guidance of library 
extension in the larger and more or less 
uninterested A. L. A., which, because of 
the bulk of its membership and the mul- 
titude of its interests sometimes acts 
more unconsideringly than the other 
smaller group, witness the muddle! 

But to return to the matter of the 
Council of the A. L. A. The constitu- 
tion says, “Any person or institution en- 
gaged in library work may become a 
member by paying the annual dues, and 
others after election by the Executive 
Board.” This certainly ought to be broad 
enough to include any individual or 
group of individuals who may want to 
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enjoy “its advantages and privileges” 
without asking for separate affiliation. 

The question of funds for the Asso- 
ciation seemed to be a large factor in the 
matter of affiliation of kindred bodies, 
and state association, and yet, by the very 
terms of their entrance, the Council has 
made the Association liable to lose the 
A. L. A. membership fee of any one who 
is a member of an affiliated state asso- 
ciation. If the state association members 
were taken out of the A. L. A. there 
would be hardly enough left even count- 
ing other affiliated bodies, to keep it go- 
ing. 

A committee to consider the revision 
of the constitution again is desirable. A 
resolution looking to the revision of the 
section relating to the Council was lost 
at the Pasadena meeting in a very small 
vote, by a fraction, largely because it was 
shifted to the end of an unimportant 
meeting and many interested, not know- 
ing that it was to be discussed, were ab- 
sent. 

A like amendment will be offered at 
the Washington meeting. Suggestions 
along these lines will receive attention in 
Pustic Lrpraries, and are invited. 





Christmas Celebrations and the 
Libraries 

The extra attention given by munici- 
palities and other organizations to pub- 
lic recognition of Christmas in 1913, 
was followed by many of the libraries 
throughout the country. 

The Christmas tree, with decora- 
tions, appropriate ceremonies, and, of 
course, a general invitation to children, 
was among the events. Presents to be 
given to the poor children of the city 
were hung upon and round the Christ- 
mas trees. The business houses were 
generous in donations. Electric light- 
ing companies made good cheer pos- 
sible by the multitude of colored bulbs 
which they hung upon wiring, choirs 
and singers generally were present to 
add to the pleasure of the occasion, 
and of course, much “good will to 
men” was generated by the Christmas 
activities in a number of libraries. 
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Illinois Library Association* 


~ The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
Chicago, Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 30-31, 1913, in Hotel La Salle. 


Business session 


The first session was opened at 2 p. m. 
on Tuesday, December 30, by the presi- 
dent, P. L. Windsor. 

An address of welcome was delivered 
by Henry E. Legler, librarian, Chicago 
public library, who spoke of Chicago as 
2 place in which to study tendencies in 
library work in the various libraries and 
to study tendencies in the community 
itself in the general effort to make a city 
a better place to live in. He spoke of the 
increased use of the civics room in his 
own library and showed that the people 
were using the more serious books in the 
library to a much greater extent. 

The second address of welcome was 
delivered by Charles J. Barr, president 
of the Chicago library club. 

The response by President Windsor 
emphasized that in library work there 
was no division between Chicago and the 
rest of the state as exists in many other 
fields but that all were working together. 

The legislative committee presented its 
report through the chairman, Harry G. 
Wilson, secretary of the Chicago public 
library : 

At the meeting of the Illinois library 
association in October, 1912, a special 
committee on legislation was appointed 
with instructions to secure through the 
general assembly such new laws and 
amendments to existing laws as would 
tend to promote the general library in- 
terests of the state of Illinois. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held in November, 1912, and it was 
decided that the general program of the 
committee should be as follows: 

First—Secure an amendment to the Juul 
act exempting the library rate from reduction ; 
or the establishment of a minimum rate. 

Second—Amendments to the library act to 
provide for an increased rate and other 
changes or possibly the enactment of an 
entirely new library law. 


Pn Lreraries is the official organ of 
the 
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Third—The enactment of a law creating an 
Illinois library commission. 

As the greatest and most urgent need 
seemed to be relief from the operations 
of the Juul act, it was decided to devote 
our best energies to this end, and the 
chairman of the committee undertook to 
make a personal canvass of the state 
with a view of ascertaining the library 
situation in various cities, collecting data 
showing the effect of the Juul act on 
the revenues of the public libraries, in- 
teresting librarians and directors in the 
situation, and securing the interest and 
attention of the local members of the 
state legislature. 

Aurora, Joliet, Batavia, Geneva, Rock- 
ford, Dixon, Freeport, Springfield, Jack- 
sonville, Decatur, Peoria, and other 
places were visited, and the information 
secured directly from the county clerk. 
It was found that the operation of the 
scaling provision of the law was quite 
general, although in several instances the 
county clerk “took a chance” as one 
expressed it and said, “that as long as 
the question was not raised by any of the 
local taxpayers directly interested, and 
since the library tax was very small any- 
way, he would overlook his apparent 
duty and not reduce the library rate as a 
strict interpretation of the law required.” 
The general rate of reduction varied 
from 16 2-3 per cent to 33 1-3 per cent. 

In a number of cases it was found that 
the libraries did not receive their full 
rate as allowed by law, but this was 
brought about by the fact that the full 
rate was not asked for by the tax-levying 
body. Take for example, a certain city 
entitled to 12 cents on the hundred dol- 
lars; it was found that the amount 
appropriated and certified to in the tax 
levy ordinance would be produced by a 
rate of 9 cents on the hundred dollars of 
the current year’s assessed valuation. It 
is evident that the library in this instance 
might have received 33 1-3 per cent more 
revenue had it asked for all to which it 
was entitled. 

The next step was to prepare a bill 
amending the Juul act by which the li- 
brary rate would be outside the scale. 
When the draft of a bill had been com- 
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pleted, it was found that the city of Chi- 
cago had an amendment to the same sec- 
tion of the law, and it seemed advisable 
to join forces with the city and have the 
library amendment incorporated in the 
city’s bill, As an amendment exempting 
a tax rate from the scale, or fixing a 
minimum, therefore, meant a correspond- 
ing increase in the tax rate in the city of 
Chicago, opposition arose immediately 
from various sources and the committee 
was forced to look to the down state 
members for help. 

We then made our plans to have the 
Senate bill, which was the original City 
of Chicago bill amended in the House 
while it was on the order of second 
reading. At this time a bitter attack was 
made on the bill, and numerous amend- 
ments proposed, and there was great 
danger that the bill would fail to pass. 
After a consultation with members of the 
House, who were friendly to the library 
amendment, it was decided that more 
could be accomplished by indirect meth- 
ods than by making a fight for the library 
amendment. 

One amendment introduced by a 
member from Saline County, exempted 
all school taxes in school districts hav- 
ing a population of less than 100,000 
from the scaling process. This was done 
not with the idea of giving the schools 
more money, for there was already a 
provision in the law which restored their 
rates to the original figures asked, but 
solely to give the counties a larger rate. 
This, of course, would be accomplished 
when the largest item in the scale—$1.50 
on the hundred dollars for school pur- 
poses—S0 per cent of the total three per- 
cent limitation—was taken out. This 
amendment would make the Juul act in- 
operative except in Cook County, and 
there practically confined to the city of 
Chicago. To assist in the passage of the 
bill with this amendment was the course 
decided on, and the bill finally became a 
law. 


As matters now stand, all public 
libraries in the state outside of Chicago 
should not suffer any reduction through 
the operation of the Juul act, and it is 
up to the directors to see that the taxes 


beginning with the 1913 taxes are not 
reduced on account of this law. 

The second item in the program was 
not attempted on account of the short- 
ness of time before the adjournment of 
the general assembly. 

In the matter of a law creating a li- 
brary commission, a bill was drafted and 
copies sent to the president of the asso- 
ciation, members of the Library exten: 
sion committee, and others interested. 
The opinion seemed to be that it was in- 
advisable to attempt to make any change 
in the control of the State library. Thus 
it would be better to let existing laws 
stand for the present. After a conference 
with the president of the association in 
regard to this matter, our efforts were 
directed towards securing, if possible, a 
larger appropriation for the work of the 
Library extension commission. 

In conclusion, your committee would 
recommend that a new committee be ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of the pres- 
ent committee, and that the chairman of 
the present committee be instructed to 
turn over to the new committee all mem- 
oranda, bills, and suggestions now in his 
hands. 

Upon motion it was 


Resolved; That this report be adopted 
and that a new committee be appointed 
by the incoming president to carry on 
the work as recommended. 

Professor Nichols of Evanston re- 
ported on that library where $14,000 
ought to be available but only $9,000 is 
and the treasury is practically empty. 
The City treasurer said there was only 
the $9,000 available. 

Mr Wilson explained that the city 
council may levy up to $14,000, but the 
city treasurer cannot pay more than is 
levied, and that bonded indebtedness for 
building purposes is outside of the Juul 
act and-its scaling process. 

Mr O’Donnell of Joliet spoke of the 
provisions which should be incorporated 
in a new library law under the following 
heads: 

1. That the present rate levied for li- 
brary purposes is not sufficient; a 
uniform rate is not desirable, but a 
maximum rate fixed by law large 
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enough to take care of the largest li- 

brary, and a minimum rate high 

enough for the smallest library should 
exist. 

. That the library board at present has 
very little power except to hire as- 
sistants and sign warrants. It can 
only lobby with the city council, and 
it is under its control. It should have 
greater freedom. 

. That the library board should make 
official certificate to the city council 
of the annual amount required for 
library purposes. At present it may 
do this, but this is not sufficient. 

4. Outside of Chicago every city has 
two main divisions, those inside the 
city limits, and those outside. It should 
be possible to create a library dis- 
trict, embracing the township just as 
the school district now does. He 
further stated that in Indiana on peti- 
tion of 50 taxpayers outside of the 
city limits, showing that 10 per cent of 
the residents without the city desire to 
use the library, the privilege may be 
granted by the city council. 

5. That the library statute should be 
amended so that the city treasurer 
will not receive a commission on 
money coming into the treasury and 
again going out. 

The secretary presented his report 
which upon motion was accepted and 
adopted. 

“Your secretary presents herewith the 
minutes of the 17th annual meeting held 
in St. Louis in October, 1912. The same 
were printed in Pustic Lipraries for 
November, 1912. 

No meetings have been held since; 
correspondence has been slight. 

The treasurer reports the membership 
to be 122 on May 1, 1913. 

Affiliation with the American library 
association as prescribed by that national 
body according to resolutions adopted at 
the Kaaterskill conference will be con- 
sidered at this meeting. 

F. K. W. Drury, 
Secretary. 


The treasurer presented her report 
which was accepted and referred to an 
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auditing committee, which reported as 
follows: 





Receipts 
Cash on hand October, 1912........... $214.75 
Dues received to date...........sceeee 122.00 
MNS tal) mx ie eee eaice Sum eeNe eae $336.75 
Disbursements 
Expenses of meeting, stationery and 
NO a ee rr ern $ 45.85 
Dec. 30, 1913, cash on hand............ 290.90 
Biota och Aaa ees Sea weee toes $336.75 
I have audited the above accounts and find 


them correct. R. J. USHER. 
Report of council 
The secretary read the report from the 
council as follows: 

1. That the secretary had been authorized 
to dispose of the remaining copies of 
Miss Sharp’s “Illinois libraries” by 
turning them over to the University 
of Illinois. 

. That the treasurer was authorized to 
buy and distribute 1,000 copies of the 
issue of Puptic LrprariEs_ con- 
taining the official report of the 1913 
meeting at a cost not to exceed $130, 
these copies to be sent to trustees and 
other persons interested in library 
work in the state of Illinois.’ 

3. That the council recommends that the 
Illinois library association affiliate 
with the American library association 
in the manner prescribed by the Amer- 
ican Library association constitution. 

That if the association adopts this 
recommendation, the council further 
recommends that the by-laws of the 
Illinois library association be amended 
as follows: 

: ot aie Article 5, “Affiliation with A. 


bo 


Section 1. The treasurer shall pay to the 
A. L. A. in May of each year $5 as annual 
dues, as prescribed in A. L. A. by-laws for 
affiliated societies having a membership of 
50 or less, and 10 cents per additional capita 
as the books of the treasurer may show mem- 
bership on May 1. 

Section 2. The payment of these dues shall 
entitle each member of the I. L. A. to the 
privileges and advantages of the A. L. A. 
conferences. 

Section 3. The president of the I. L. A. 
shall represent the Association in the A. L. A. 
council. In the event that he is unable to at- 
tend, his alternate is hereby designated as the 
officer elected by the I. L. A. who can attend, 
taking them in the follawing order: vice- 
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president, secretary, treasurer, councillor who 

has served 3 years, 2 years, and 1 year (taken 

alphabetically ). 

Section 4. The representative shall present 
a report of the A. L. A. council proceedings 
at the I. L. A. meeting next following, and 
this shall be part of the regular order of busi- 
ness. 

By amending article 3 of the by-laws. item 
3, to read. 

3. Report of secretary, treasurer, and A. 
L. A. representative. 

4. That the council presents herewith its 
nominations for officers for the en- 
suing year: 
President, F. K. W. Drury, Urbana, 
Vice-pres., Jane P. Hubbell, Rockford, 
Secretary, Maud Parsons, Joliet, 
Treasurer, Mary P. Booth, Charles- 
ton. 

Council (terms to expire 1916) : 

Louise B. Krause, Chicago, Mrs 

Robert Bruce Farson, St. Charles. 

On the question of affiliation, after dis- 
cussion, it was 

Resolved: That the Illinois library as- 
sociation affiliate with the American li- 
brary association in the manner recom- 
mended by the council. 

The council nominations for officers 
were read, posted, and at the meeting 
on Wednesday those named in the above 
list were elected without opposition. 

Upon motion of Miss Ahern, who 
pointed out that the financial trustees 
might be dropped, and that other library 
forces in the state might be affiliated, it 
was 

Resolved; That a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Illinois li- 
brary association to present its report at 
the next annual meeting. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
on Wednesday, and its recommendations 
were adopted as follows: 

1. Resolved: That the Illinois library 
association in annual session at Chicago, De- 
cember 30-31, 1913, appreciates greatly the 
courtesies received from the Chicago libraries, 
bookstores, and Library Bureau, from the 
proprietors of the Hotel La Salle for use of 
rooms for committee and assembly meetings, 
from Mr Koch for the excellent library tour, 
illustrated by stereopticon, and from the Chi- 
cago library club for the reception given on 
New Year’s night, and hereby extends to them 
each and all its most sincere thanks for their 
co-operation. 
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2. Resolved; That the Illinois Library As- 
sociation approves and adopts the statement of 
the Library section of the National council of 
teachers of English, adopted at Chicago, 
November 28, 1913, as follows: 

In view of the rapid growth of the library 
and its function in modern education, the 
Library section of the National council of 
teachers of English, in session at Chicago, 
November 28, 1913, presents for the consid- 
eration and approval of educational and civic 
and state authorities the following: 

Good service from libraries is indispens- 
able to the best educational work. 

2. The wise direction of a library requires 
scholarship, executive ability, tact, and other 
high grade qualifications, together with spe- 
cial training for the effective direction of cul- 
tural reading, choice of books, and teaching 
of reference principles. 

Because much latent power is being 
recognized in the library and is awaiting de- 
velopment, it is believed that so valuable a 
factor in education should be accorded a 
dignity worthy of the requisite qualifications ; 
and that, in schools and educational systems, 
the director of the library should be recog- 
nized as a department head, who shall be able 
to undertake progressive work, be granted 
necessary assistants, and be compensated in 
status and salary with the supervisors of other 
departments. Signed Ipa F. Wricut, 

ANNA F. Hoover, 
Committee. 


The secretary presented the follow- 
ing invitation, and it was referred to the 
incoming executive board: 

The librarian and staff of the Illinois 
state library cordially invite the Illinois 
library association to hold its next meet- 
ing at Springfield under the auspices of 
the State Library department. The li- 
brary conditions of the capital city of 
Illinois are of interest to professional 
workers of every kind, and the hos- 
pitality of those engaged in library work 
will be at the service of the association 
if it accepts this invitation. The cordial 
co-operation of the Lincoln library of 
Springfield, both in providing for the 
meeting and in caring for the visitors, is 
assured. 

Hoping this invitation will be accepted, 

Very respectfully, 
Harry Woops, State librarian. 
Special Sessions— 
Trustee’s association 

On Tuesday morning, December 30, 
1913, the second annual meeting of the 
Illinois Library trustees’ association was 
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called to order by the president, James 
L. O’Donnell of Joliet in the Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago. 

There was a good attendance of mem- 
bers and those interested in the work. 

The report of the Legislative commit- 
tee was made by the chairman, Mr Wil- 
son. An open discussion followed. 
Upon motion it was 

Resolved: That the secretary cast the 
the report and that the chair appoint a 
committee to ascertain what legislation 
can be attempted to benefit the libraries. 

Mr Harry Woods, Secretary of state 
and State-librarian, was present and gave 
a few words of greeting to the associa- 
tion. 

Mrs Farson, chairman of the Library 
committee of the Illinois federation of 
women’s clubs, offered in the name of 
the Federation any aid needed in for- 
warding legislation. 

At an executive session, the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were sub- 
mitted. 

Upon motion it was 

Resolved: That the secretary cast the 
ballot for the re-election of the present 
officers and the Executive Board. 

The meeting adjourned to meet Tues- 
day afternoon in joint session with the 
I. L. A. Eucentra ALin, Secretary. 


Book symposium 


Some books of 1913: a symposium in 
charge of Ernest J. Reece, University of 
Illinois library school, was given on Tues- 
day evening, December 30. The con- 
tributors and the books discussed were: 
J. Christian Bay, John Crerar library, Le- 

gros’ Fabre, the poet of science. 
Emma Felsenthal, University of Illinois 

library, Maeterlinck’s Our Eternity. 
Cora M. Gettys, University of Chicago 

library, White’s Lyman Trumbull. 
Carl B. Roden, Chicago public library, 

Beard’s Economic interpretation of 

the Constitution of the United States. 

This was followed by an illustrated lec- 
ture, entitled A library tour, by Theo- 
dore W. Koch, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who took his hearers 
through some of the leading public and 
college libraries of Europe and America. 


Reference workers round table 

Thic was conducted by Mabel A. 
Thain, librarian of the Oak Park public 
library, and the leading dictionaries were 
discussed to the profit of those who at- 
tended. 

Social features 

Library Week in Chicago provided 
other meetings of interest to the mem- 
bers in attendance. 

On Thursday evening, January 1, the 
Chicago library club together with the 
libraries in Chicago gave a reception in 
the ball room of the Hotel La Salle with 
refreshments and dancing. 

The registered attendance at the I. 
L. A. meeting was 109. 

Papers Presented— 

The first paper on the program was 

What we do in addition to library work 


by Lorena N. Webber, librarian of the 
Public library at Jacksonville. After 
stating local conditions in Jacksonville, 
Miss Webber said: 

Two years ago the library gathered 
together a collection of the best sew- 
ing, manual training, and arts and crafts- 
work done in the state institutions, pub- 
lic schools, and colleges. The exhibit 
was of sufficient value to demand a night 
watchman and of enough general in- 
terest to attract nearly a thousand vis- 
itors during the few days it was shown. 


Free lectures have been held fre- 
quently during the last 5 years and such 
representative audiences gathered that 
it was decided to try a regular series last 
winter. Tuesday evening was set apart 
for keeping open house, and during the 
winter months the audience varied from 
50 to 250. Two stereopticon talks were 
given and several evenings were devoted 
to reading modern dramas. 

The largest number came out to hear 
the practical talks which were timely. 
“Beautifying the home grounds” was 
given late in March, and a bird talk just 
as the birds were arriving. Two after- 
noons were in charge of the Domestic 
science department at the Woman’s col- 
lege; one on “What the housewife may 
do to keep her family well” and “The 
well balanced ration.” Sixty or seventy 
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women came out for these. Requests 
have been made for more lectures on 
both of these subjects. 

There were fears for the success of 
the February evenings which we called 
“Little glimpses of fascinating books.” 
Three or four books were reviewed or 
appreciated each evening. An attempt at 
informality was made, and it was thought 
that there might be some general dis- 
cussion from a very small group such 
as we expected. Only a dozen chairs 
were scattered about the room, and the 
40 extra people who came carried in 
their own chairs and placed them at 
their pleasure. The number increased 
each evening until the last night in Feb- 
ruary there were over 80 present. We 
made the mistake of allowing each speak- 
er too much time—20 minutes. 

Books not often read were chosen for 
the most part, but a variety was afforded 
by the selection of a few notable new 
ones. The books which were especially 
well reviewed have been in great de- 
mand ever since. 


We are being asked on the street car 
when our talks are to begin, and the 
list will be announced the middle of 
January. 

Six persons have volunteered to act as 
leaders for purely recreational reading 
circles for working girls—this is in- 
tended to reach the clerks and stenog- 
raphers. A leader of the college chorus 
will have books on music, heads of de- 
partments at the colleges will have the 
novel and history, modern drama, the 
short story and art books will be han- 
dled by young women who have recently 
had fine courses in such schools as Smith 
and Wellesley. All of these people have 
magnetism, and we hope the experiment 
will prove a success. The circles will 
meet once a week during March from 
7-8 in the evening, and the girls will 
be encouraged to bring their lunches to 
the building. 

Some hero stories are to be given to 
the younger children. These story hours 
will be planned entirely by the children’s 
librarian, but carried out by young wo- 
men of leisure and fine personality. 

The older girls of the eighth grade are 
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to have readings once a week from the 
hest poetry. The head of the Oratory 
department at the Woman’s college will 
start the reading with Enoch Arden. In 
addition to the other narrative poems, 
some of the best lyrics will be given to 
them. 

To stimulate interest the program will 
be announced in full just before we be- 
gin. Last year we made an effort to 
select such titles as would not be trite 
and such as would excite interest or 
curiosity. The talk on lawns was called 
“Back to the land on a town lot,” the 
bird talk “The birds are here again.” 

A charming and popular man from 
one of the colleges closed the series with 
a talk on Samuel Johnson. He was 
asked to suggest his own title, and he re- 
quested that it be “A wise guy.” This 
was rather flippant for such a dignified 
proceeding as ours, but it was so adver- 
tised, and it excited much curiosity be- 
cause its real subject was kept a secret. 

The next subject on the program was 
Work and plans of the Illinois library 

extension commission 

Mrs Eugenie M. Bacon of Decatur, a 
member of the commission told the story 
of its establishment; how it was ar- 
ranged that the State library should take 
the commission under its wing, by add- 
ing three amendments to the present 
State library act which were hastily writ- 
ten up in five hours at Springfield, passed 
the last day of the session and $1,500 ap- 
propriated for its annual support. 

In the fall of 1909, the commissioners 
were appointed, but no room for the 
work could be found in the state build- 
ings at Springfield. Since the 8,000 vol- 
umes of the 225 traveling libraries be- 
longing to the Federation of women’s 
clubs which had been voted to the com- 
mission were deposited in Decatur, quar- 
ters were rented temporarily in the De- 
catur public library. The headquarters 
have remained there for over four years. 
Secretary Woods has found room at 
Springfield, and the transfer to the state 
library will be made in January. 

Of the $1,500 available, the salary of 
the organizer was fixed at $900, the rent 
of the quarters was $400, leaving a bal- 
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ance of $200 for other expenses, such as 
traveling, postage, etc. The increase to 
$1,800 by the 1910 legislature was not 
great; so the work was still handicapped, 
and Secretary Rose was conservative, 
and Secretary Doyle did nothing. 

The 1913 legislature appropriated 
$5,270 which is now available. The com- 
mission has been disappointed in what 
has been accomplished, but hopes for 
constructive criticism from the Library 
association. If something cannot be 
done with the increased appropriation, 
the new quarters, and the new secretary 
of state, Mrs Bacon was in favor of wip- 
ing out the commission. 

Eugenia Allin, organizer of the com- 
mission followed with her annual re- 
port as it is being published for dis- 
tribution. 

She reported that the work of a com- 
mission is to strengthen the small li- 
braries and to give aid and encourage- 
ment to communities to establish local 
book collections. The leading influence 
in this is the local woman’s club. 

Most gratifying appreciation was 
shown by those reached by the commis- 
sion, and the correspondence is evidence 
of the growth of the work. With the en- 
larged appropriation the work should 
progress in the future. 

One of the greatest library needs in 
Illinois now is a field organizer, to go 
to a library for a definite period of 
time, to bring the library up to date 
through modern methods and the train- 
ing of the librarian. 

Many libraries are handicapped 
through lack of sufficient financial sup- 
port, so that the salaries are too small 
to justify the librarian in spending time 
and money in professional training; yet 
the local community suffers doubly. 
The summer course in library training at 
the University of Illinois in some meas- 
ure provides for this, but all cannot be 
reached. 

The growth and possibilities of the 
work of the commission depend largely 
on funds: first, for equipment and run- 
ning expenses; second, to procure com- 
petent, enthusiastic workers. A salary 
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must be offered these which will guaran- 
tee efficiency ; and the work requires peo- 
ple especially trained for it. 

The need for legislation is great. The 
present library laws are very difficult 
of interpretation and not liberal enough 
in regard to financial support. 

The Commission form of government 
law has been declared constitutional, but 
the present law is indefinite in regard to 
the library board, its powers and duties, 
the number of its members; or the com- 
missioners may even keep the library 
under their control without any special 
library board. 

The revenue act known as the Juul 
law has caused hardship in the reduc- 
tion of the library fund. It is hoped 
that ere long the laws will place the li- 
brary on the same plane as the schools 
now occupy, and thus in the educational 
system, and not subject to practically 
every law now passed regarding munici- 
pal affairs. 

So far as can be learned, there are 181 
public libraries in Illinois. Of the 102 
counties in the state, all but 20 have 
one or more public libraries. Miss Allin 
reported 29 new public libraries estab- 
lished in the past two years, and 14 sub- 
scription libraries and reading rooms; 17 
new Carnegie buildings, with seven of- 
fers outstanding, six new buildings from 
other sources. 

On October 12, 1911, the Illinois 1li- 
brary trustees’ association was organized 
with representatives from 21 cities pres- 
ent, and annual meetings have been held 
since. 

Following this report, Hon Harry 
Woods, secretary of state and ex-officio 
Illinois state librarian and member of 
the Library extension commission ad- 
dressed the meeting. He said he had 
come to the meeting on the advice of 
Miss Ahern and Mr Windsor to ask the 
co-operation of every librarian present. 
Suggestions as to the State library 
would not be unwelcome at his office. 
He admitted that he was more of a 
politician than a librarian, but he was 
willing to learn. He hoped to catalog 
and classify the 80,000 volumes there, so 
that the collection could be used not only 
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by the legislators but by every resident in 
the state who needed them. 

As an additional favor he asked that 
the librarians present assist in releasing 
the State library from the provisions of 
the Civil service commission. This makes 
it extremely difficult for him to get good 
assistants at present. 

The third main subject was 


Work and program of the Illinois Legislative 
Bureau 


This was introduced by Hon Finley F. 
Bell, the secretary, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

That librarians are vitally interested 
in reference work needs no discussion. 
That the extensive libraries both in II- 
linois and the other states of the union 
have not been sufficiently utilized by the 
law-making bodies is apparent to any 
one acquainted with constructive legisla- 
tion. 

Governor Dunne, realizing the great 
good that has been accomplished by such 
bureaus now operating in about 20 states, 
and in several of the leading municipali- 
ties, urged in his inaugural address cer- 
tain measures which prompted the as- 
sembly to establish a Legislative refer- 
ence bureau in the state capitol at 
Springfield in 1913. 

The debate attending the adoption of 
the bill brought forth some discussion as 
to whether the bureau should be in the 
executive, legislative, or judicial depart- 
ments. Some maintained that it should 
be located at the University of Illinois 
and many realized that similar discus- 
sion had retarded the creation of a Fed- 
eral bureau, while in the states where 
bureaus had been established there was 
no question of authority involved, 
good results had been obtained, and the 
unanimous endorsements of the state of- 
ficers secured as well as the almost un- 
animous support of the legislatures them- 
selves. 

The Forty-eighth general assembly in 
Illinois finally decided that the governor 
should be the chairman of the Bureau, 
and that the membership should consist 
of two senators, and two members of the 
House, who were the chairmen of the 
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judiciary and appropriations committees 
in their respective bodies. The wisdom 
of this action is apparent when we con- 
sider that the functions of the Illinois 
Bureau differ somewhat from those of 
other states. Especially so, in that the 
budget for state expenditures is to be 
prepared by the Bureau, which in addi- 
tion to the collection of legislative data, 
the clerical work necessary at session 
time, and the bill drafting department, 
make four specific functions which the 
Bureau is to exercise. 

The first function is most important, 
viz: which has to do with the appropria- 
tions for the several departments of the 
state government or the making of a 
budget for the next biennium the same 
to be accompanied by a comparative 
statement showing the disbursements of 
the fund appropriated by the last session 
for the same purpose. 

Heretofore in our state very little, if 
any, attention has been given to securing 
a systematic plan for considering ex- 
penditures and estimates. Generally the 
petitioners secured from the appropria- 
tions committee what their requisition 
called for. There was no time for the 
committee to inquire into previous ex- 
penditures or carefully to consider the 
justice or necessity of the demands which 
have been made upon them, and then 
when the measures were presented to the 
legislative body, there was still less time 
for deliberation, and money was general- 
ly allowed or refused, according to who 
advocated the expenditure or retrench- 
ment. Trading in legislation was the re- 
sult of this system, and the people’s 
money was sometimes diverted into chan- 
nels which brought but little result; and 
then again the spending of necessary 
sums for wise and consistent measures 
was oft-times prevented. ‘Lack of a 
systematic method of expenditures, and 
the want of a uniform classification made 
for extravagance, and was the means 
whereby discord and contention were 
given birth, and deliberation upon con- 
structive legislation prevented. 

Weare seeking from the various states 
complete information as to how their 
budgets are drawn. We have at our 
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command the reports covering the in- 
quiry of the federal government, and we 
are in correspondence with the proper 
officials in both Europe and Australia to 
secure as much information as possible, 
to equip us better with the knowledge 
that will be necessary to frame an in- 
telligent budget. 

The co-operation of the several de- 
partment heads will, of course, be neces- 
sary, and if their summaries of expendi- 
tures are complete, and their estimate of 
appropriations consistent, it will allow 
the next general assembly to accomplish 
quickly what has previously required 
months partially to comprehend. The 
policy of spending money must be scien- 
tific, and it is as necessary that every 
period of expenditure be as earnestly 
considered as the revenue policy of as- 
sessing the valuation of the property 
upon which the tax is to be collected. We 
will try to be as considerate in the prepa- 
ration of the budget of the matter sub- 
mitted as possible. Like the bill draft- 
ing feature of our work, we are largely 
to transmit the information which is fur- 
nished us, and we shall try to make as in- 
telligent a presentation of the matter as 
is possible with the authority given us 
and the fund at our disposal. 

The acquisition of material is progress- 
ing rapidly, and during the three months 
of our existence we have secured con- 
siderable information in the way of gen- 
eral textbooks, encyclopedias, yearbooks, 
etc.; the federal statutes, the statutes and 
reports of all the states, and the more 
recent session laws; prominent works on 
political economy and sociology, but we 
do not attempt to duplicate the informa- 
tion that may be found in our state li- 
brary. We subscribe to the important 
magazines dealing with economic and 
social topics, and to all the chief dailies 
in the United States, clipping the news- 
papers, and extracting articles which we 
consider of worth from the magazines. 

We make up this matter in book form, 
under a special subject, classifying the 
information according to the Dewey 
decimal classification, providing specific 
cards for certain articles in the books 
which we have on our shelves, and we 
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file the newspaper clippings and maga- 
zine extracts in filing boxes similar to 
the scheme employed in the civics room 
of the Chicago public library. 

Our system of indexing comprehends 
a large field and admits of expansion 
when the growth of the Bureau demands 
It. 

We have a comparative index in which 
we card books, magazine articles and 
pamphlets which are in course of pub- 
lication, or the reports of committees that 
are to investigate a special subject in 
the various states and cities; in fact, all 
information which we consider of im- 
portance and that can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the publishers or found in var- 
ious libraries. Bibliographic information 
has our constant attention, and up to 
date information is continually being 
sought. We card its location, and then 
if the information is requested, and if 
we do not have it ourselves either in the 
Bureau or in the state library, we gen- 
erally know where to find it. It is our 
purpose to collect as much bibliographic 
information from the different state li- 
braries as possible, so as to enable us to 
place the representatives from the dif- 
ferent districts in touch with this data 
when they require it. We are collecting 
and intend to publish summaries of the 
laws of the different states upon current 
legislation; to make digests of the laws 
affecting some general subjects; to ac- 
quire all the legal information, economic 
and social help from every possible 
source, for the benefit of the next assem- 
bly, in as concise and brief a manner as 
possible to the end that with this help 
they may be enabled more intelligently to 
understand the problems that perplex the 
ordinary legislator, and when armed with 
this knowledge to make better laws which 
will pass the scrutiny of the courts and 
he based upon scientific investigation. 
The help that we supply will at all times 
he non-political; we advocate no cause 
nor hinder the collection of information 
on any subject to the detriment of any 
party or person; we have freedom of 
research ; we seek the facts and give them 
without comment to those requesting the 
information and who are entitled to re- 
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ceive it. The collection of this data prac- 
tically sets forth the workings of all 
human institutions and involves a knowl- 
edge of our social system and the con- 
struction of our government in all its 
ramifications. This data we are en- 
deavoring to secure for ourselves, but in 
searching for this truth we will exercise 
full liberty, and tell what we find with- 
out hindrance. 

During the session of the legislature, 
as the act creating the Bureau sets forth, 
we shall collect, catalog, classify, index, 
completely digest, topically index, check 
list, and summarize all bills, memorials, 
resolutions, and orders as well as sub- 
stitutes, amendments, and changes, if 
any, introduced in each branch of the 
general assembly, as soon as _practic- 
able after they are printed, for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the legislative body 
with complete information as to all 
measures introduced, and by this pro- 
cess much duplication in the introduction 
of measures can be avoided. 

This system will also enable the mem- 
bers of the legislature to co-operate free- 
ly and will eliminate the presentation of 
many bills, thus affording more time for 
deliberation which is most necessary for 
intelligent action, and on the whole re- 
ducing the labor involved in securing the 
adoption of a measure. With the data 
that is being compiled the legislature can 
readily secure information on the sub- 
jects in which they are interested, and 
our index system will show what efforts 
were made in the past to have similar 
measures enacted into law. This informa- 
tion will guard against the pitfalls en- 
countered by previous Assemblies thus 
again saving unnecessary labor and mak- 
ing more speedy the adoption of good 
measures, and more easy the detection 
of bad ones. 

One of the most useful and necessary 
purposes for which the Bureau may be 
employed is that of bill drafting, or the 
preparation of measures, and the giving 
of legal assistance to the members upon 
their request. This is a most important 
work. Bill drafting, while in a sense a 
science, I believe has not been mastered 
by any individual or set of individuals, 
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and those who will undertake it must 
realize fully that the function of law- 
making belongs to the people’s represen- 
tatives. Our Bureau will take up this 
work, fully cognizant of that fact. It 
will merely act in a clerical capacity, in- 
sisting that the users of the Bureau dic- 
tate the principles around which they 
wish a measure built. The Bureau will 
dictate no legislation and offer no sug- 
gestions which might be construed as be- 
ing for or against a measure. The force 
which will have charge of this particular 
feature of our work will have to be ex- 
tremely competent. They will have to have 
a clear and comprehensive idea of the 
subject of the measure they are drafting, 
appreciating fully the meaning of words 
in all their different relations, and being 
ever careful of using words and phrases 
which the courts have defined, and never 
allowing the same words or phrases to 
have different meanings in the same bill; 
they will have to be acquainted to the 
smallest detail with the basic law of the 
state, and to be able to express clearly 
and succinctly their ideas in words and 
suitable language which must mean a 
certain thing and nothing else, making 
it so clear that those who read it even in 
bad faith cannot twist or contort it to 
mean but the one thing. By close at- 
tention to these details, we will assure to 
the law a more ready affirmation of the 
courts. How to bring all the helps that 
we intend to provide is a problem that 
demands great knowledge, skill, and con- 
stant practice. 

An acquaintance with the decisions of 
the courts, especially the higher bodies is 
of the utmost importance, and_ this 
knowledge must not necessarily be con- 
fined to the courts of the state or the na- 
tion, but should be international. The 
draftsman must never attempt to be a 
mere copyist. The construction of reme- 
dial and beneficial measures depends up- 
on an adequate knowledge of conditions, 
the most minute understanding of the 
provisions of the present laws, and the 
history of their application, so that thus 
armed, he may be able to help formulate 
new measures, which will increase the 
usefulness of the present code, and in 
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the repealing of acts, to do so specifi- 
cially so as not to make void certain good 
provisions while seeking to discontinue 
the use of bad ones. 


In conclusion, the work of the Bureau 
while at this time in the constructive 
period is being utilized by many civic 
bodies and individuals. We will en- 
deavor to co-operate with the librarians 
in the principal states and cities, with the 
leading universities, with the different 
state officials, and seek to equip ourselves 
with information on legislation that will 
make the Bureau an indispensable ad- 
junct to the legislature. We will ad- 
vocate no measures nor swerve from the 
policy that “we deal in facts,” exercising 
full liberty in our search for knowledge, 
and giving the result of our research to 
those entitled without comment or dicta- 
tion. 

This paper was discussed first by Miss 
Mary J. Booth, librarian of the Charles- 
ton state normal school, who emphasized 
that the merchants, farmers, lawyers, and 
others who make up our legislatures 
should have some convenient place, 1) 
to obtain reliable, non-partisan informa- 
tion upon the bills presented, and 2) to 
obtain help in the actual drafting of bills; 
in a word to make legislation more scien- 
tific. 

The duties of the Illinois Bureau are 
broader in two respects than those in 
some other states: 

1. The duty to classify, digest, and in- 
dex all bills, resolutions, etc., and every 
Monday to distribute copies to each mem- 
ber. Some bureaus keep a card index 
of bills introduced, but to give over by 
statute this work of analyzing the bills 
and even printing them is to broaden its 
duties. 

2. The duty to prepare a detailed bud- 
get of appropriations for the next bi- 
ennium with a comparison of the amount 
voted by the previous Assembly. This 
has formerly been in the hands of the 
committee on appropriations who se- 
cured it 30 days before adjournment, 
resulting in hurried consideration and 
action. The budget will now be avail- 
able near the beginning of the session, 
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and better consideration can be given the 

different items. 

The other two paragraphs in the act 
provide for a legislative reference li- 
brary and a bill drafting department, 
both of which have proved helpful in 
other states. 

Indexes that have proved of value in 
other places are: 

1. Catalog of the material in the library, 
augmented by that found in libraries 
in the same city and in other cities. 
Material giving comparative statis- 
tics should be noted in the main cata- 
log or a separate comparative cata- 
log. 

2. latex to the state documents, as well 
as a check list of the documents them- 
selves. This index in Illinois need 
go no further back than 1904 as Miss 
Hasse’s index would cover the period 
before that date. 

3. Bill index, as before mentioned, ex- 
tended to include a record of all bills 
introduced for several sessions back. 
The history of such bills could then 
be looked up in the journals. 

4. Index to senate and house journals, 
also an index to the opinions of the at- 
torney general. 

A bureau conducted on the basis “we 
deal in facts” will be of great benefit, 
not only to the general assembly but to 
the whole state of Illinois. 

Mr Lester of Wisconsin pointed out 
further the wide opportunities before the 
Bureau. He suggested one point which 
was open to question: i. e., the prepara- 


tion of the budget. He considered this, 


the point of greatest danger because, to 
be successful, it goes back to a funda- 
mental accounting system. Also, it may 
limit itself to a mere compilation of sta- 
tistics, but it might include some recom- 
mendation based on the financial condi- 
tions in the state. The Bureau must keep 
away from politics. 

The discussion was carried on by John 
B. Kaiser of the University of Illinois 
Library as follows: 

Legislative reference work is essen- 
tially non-partisan, disinterested and 
scientific. It has for its object the im- 
provement of legislation. It aims to sup- 
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ply to the state’s law-makers, in conven- 
ient form, all the information needed as 
a basis for legislative action. This in- 
cludes comparative texts of existing law, 
definite and detailed knowledge of its 
success or failure in operation, knowl- 
edge of community conditions demand- 
ing remedial legislation, and expert as- 
sistance in so drafting bills that as laws 
they will stand the test of the courts 
both as to correctness of form and com- 
pliance with the constitution. 

It has been said that the Illinois law is 
open to criticism on two counts: 1) The 
tenure of office of the executive is un- 
certain, dependent upon both the results 
of popular election and political in- 
fluence. This tenure should be so secure 
and permanent that the state may expect 
to reap the benefit of years of experience. 

2) The law places in control of a 
bureau, which to be successful must be 
essentially non-partisan and disinter- 
ested, men whose official duties as legis- 
lators make them necessarily interested 
in and sponsors for certain legislation, 
and men who have quite properly party 
affiliations. 

These two defects inherent in the law 
make successful work difficult. They 
need not prevent it. All the more credit 
will be due a bureau which makes a 
record for efficient service in spite of 
them. 

What special opportunities lie before 
this bureau? 

Among other things, it is given an op- 
portunity to index properly the laws and 
bills of Illinois; to aid in drafting scien- 
tifically planned legislation; and to pre- 
pare in advance of the legislature’s meet- 
ing a state budget. Budget-making is 
a subject at present receiving careful 
consideration in Washington, in several 
of the states, and in academic circles. 
The Illinois experiment will be closely 
watched. 

In Senate bill 274 as originally intro- 
duced certain other duties were specified. 
Among those stricken out but which may 
possibly be considered by the new bu- 
reau are: a) A survey of the industrial 
and economic needs of the state with a 
view to recommending remedial legisla- 
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tion. b) To investigate and report upon 
the operation of the laws in other states 
and countries where such investigation 
and report will afford information of 
value to the general assembly. 

Quite properly provisions that would 
have been made the Legislative reference 
bureau an efficient investigating commis- 
sion authorized to look into the affairs 
of any and all state departments were 
eliminated. Such work can be per- 
formed better by some agency other than 
one specifically authorized to perform 
the duties attaching to a legislative ref- 
erence bureau. 

No doubt realizing this, the same legis- 
lature which created this Bureau estab- 
lished also a State Committee on economy 
and efficiency which is to examine mi- 
nutely all branches of the state govern- 
ment—all departments, bureaus, offices, 
and institutions—with a view to ascer- 
taining how greater economy and effi- 
ciency can be effected in the state govern- 
ment by co-ordinating the work of exist- 
ing departments, and by combining, elim- 
inating, or expanding other offices where 
better administration would result there- 
from. 

The present Legislative reference bu- 
reau should be able to aid materially in 
this work by supplying information in 
regard to comparative experience else- 
where relating to centralized boards of 
control for penal and correctional insti- 
tutions, boards of public affairs and the 
host of other possible substitutes for ex- 
isting methods of administration. 

The question may naturally be raised 
whether it would not have been well to 
establish the Legislative reference bu- 
reau at the State university instead of at 
Springfield, or of establishing at least a 
co-operative office there in addition to 
permanent headquarters at Springfield. 
The main objection is the distance be- 
tween the University and the legislative 
halls. Recognizing this as a substantial 
objection what can be said on the other 
side? 

1. The university has better library fa- 
cilities than are available in Spring- 
field. 


2. More experts on subjects likely to 
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come up for discussion and legisla- 

tive consideration are available in 

Urbana and Champaign than in 

Springfield. 

. In establishing a university bureau, 
the state would be utilizing existing 
state facilities, making unnecessary 
the collection of another large auxil- 
iary reference library, and thus fur- 
nishing a concrete example of co-or- 
dination and co-operation in the in- 
terests of state economy and efficiency. 

4. Constructive legislation is not the re- 

sult of ready reference work, but can 

be and has been prepared to advant- 
age at a distance of at least five hours 
from the legislative chambers. 

This is not a plea for a university bu- 
reau; it is a simple statement of qualifi- 
cations possessed by the university which 
are suited to this purpose. As I am to 
leave it and the state*, I cannot be ac- 
cused of improper motives when I say 
that it is one of the most active and 
alert and well-equipped educational in- 
stitutions in the country, and could well 
handle legislative and municipal refer- 
ence and research work, were it so au- 
thorized. 

There is a recognized problem of in- 
telligent legislation. The Legislative ref- 
erence bureau is one factor in its solu- 
tion. In Illinois we have the problem; 
we now have this factor in a possible 
solution. We can all join in expressing 
the wish that the factor under discussion 
prove a major factor in this work. 

Miss Cleland of Indiana spoke of the 
Bureau as a centre of much co-operative 
work. 

Mr Schenck of Chicago presented a 
defect in the bill drafting power which 
must be advisory. The librarian col- 
lects, the lawyer advises. The Bureau’s 
power must be to collect impartially and 
to advise on form only. He thought also 
that the Bureau should be at the state 
capitol, and not away from it. 

Dr Putnam of the Library of Con- 
gress discussed the three attitudes of 
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*Note: February 1, Mr Kaiser became 
2 ie of the Public library at Tacoma, 
Jash. 


congressmen in regard to the proposed 

national bureau. 

1. Some do not wish the bureau attached 
to the Library of Congress on the 
ground that the library is not a part 
of the legislative family. 

. Some concede they do not need any 
aid, and that the information about 
bills is thrashed out in the committees. 

. Some say the Library of Congress is 
already a legislative reference bureau. 
In regard to uniting the collecting and 

bill drafting in one bureau, it becomes 

a question of ultimate expediency. In 

regard to the budget, will the initiative 

of remedial legislation come from the 

Bureau? The study of facts will be 

there, but can they suggest? The answer 

must be, No. 

Mr Legler of Chicago spoke of the bill 
drafting as carried on in Wisconsin. This 
duty was added to the Bureau there with 
reluctance, because the personal equation 
bulks so large. The plan devised was 
to show that the Bureau did not initiate; 
the legislator dictated the essentials, 
signed the deposition, and also the printed 
copy of the bill, thus shouldering all 
responsibility for it. 

He suggested that the Bureau might 
anticipate inquiry on any subject by 
building up a body of material on it, 
taking its cue from the press, but that 
the Bureau should not indicate what 
legislation might be enacted. 


bo 
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Municipal reference work of the Chicago 
public library 


was presented by Henry E. Legler, 
librarian. 

A municipal reference library exists 
for the same reasons as the state legis- 
lative reference department. It serves 
a large clientele—the city of Chicago is 
larger than some states—with many in- 
terests, 70 aldermen, 2,000 city officials, 
21% million residents. For example, it 
helps the Ways and Means committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce to study 
civic problems. It has a room on the 
tenth floor of the City hall correlated 
with the civics room in the library. It 
came to the library in response to a re- 
quest from the aldermen. 
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Since the library has taken it over, 
the expert catalogers have brought out 
an index of current ordinances in other 
cities. Also the material has been or- 
ganized and made ready for immediate 
access. The aldermen have taken a 
new interest, using this department on 
such questions as smoke nuisance, anti- 
noise campaign, and garbage disposal. 

How much is it used by the city out- 
side of official circles? The entire city 
is interested. Municipal Reference Bul- 
letin No. 1 has just been issued on 
Rates of fare on public motor vehicles 
in 15 cities, and the aldermen have just 
appropriated money to continue the 
bulletin. Last year -9,000 people used 
the civics room. The question is now 
how to find room for the people. This 
is done by keeping out the non-serious 
users, thus curtailing its use. This is 
regulated by requiring credentials from 
high school instructors. 

The last subject to be presented was 
Commission government as affecting 
Illinois libraries. On this topic a paper 
was presented by Jane P. Hubbell, 
librarian of the Rockford public library, 
who took as her phase of the subject 
Commission government as affecting li- 

braries in cities outside of Illinois 

When one considers that the Com- 
mission form of government has been 
in use in American cities only a dozen 
years, the number of cities which have 
adopted it appears remarkable. At the 
annual meeting of the National munic- 
ipal league in Toronto last month, 371 
cities were reported as having adopted 
the commission plan, and the number 
is being added to almost daily. The 
rapidity with which the movement has 
spread throughout the country indi- 
cates the wide spread dissatisfaction 
with prevailing conditions, and the de- 
sire of the people to establish an im- 
proved form of municipal government. 

The underlying principle of commis- 
sion government, and the one which 
gives it its name, is the concentration 
of responsibility and authority in a 
small board of commission of officials 
(usually 5) elected at large, which sup- 
plants the mayor and city council elect- 
ed by wards. 


The spread of the commission idea 
has brought into being a large number 
of commission laws and special char- 
ters, some of the provisions of which 
have proven a serious handicap to the 
libraries affected. 

Most of the commission laws have 
been indefinite in their provisions re- 
garding public libraries, as to the posi- 
tion of the library in the commission 
scheme, and as to the number of trus- 
tees, their powers and the length of 
term. Consequently we find libraries 
assigned to various departments in the 
new city governments, so that some are 
administered as part of the city’s park 
system, some are under the supervision 
of the commissioner of accounts and 
finance, and others are under the super- 
vision of the mayor. 

In the Iowa law, which was one of 
the earliest passed, the library had no 
distinct place under the commission 
plan, and the law was indefinite as to 
the number of trustees. The law was 
interpreted differently in different 
cities and differently in the same city 
under two administrations, so that some 
libraries were administered by 9 trus- 
tees and some by 3; and the power of 
the trustees differed also. But through 
the united efforts of the Iowa library 
commission and the Iowa library asso- 
ciation, the commission law was 
amended at the last session of the legis- 
lature, so that libraries in commission 
cities will hereafter operate under the 
general library law of the state, except 
that they will have only 5 trustees in- 
stead of 9. The Illinois law was copied 
from the Iowa. 

The new commission law of Missouri 
which was recently passed applies to 
cities of the second and third class, and 
must be put to vote in any individual 
city next spring for the first time. It 
is held that none of the provisions will 
affect the libraries of the cities involved, 
but this, of course, remains to be seen. 

In Galveston, where the commission 
plan originated, while the city charters 
gives the Commissioners the power to 
establish and control a public library, 
the Rosenberg library is not affected 
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thereby, because it is maintained by 
private funds and is not under the city 
government. 

Last December, a proposed charter 
for Los Angeles which provided for the 
commission form of government was 
submitted to the voters and defeated. 
It was the result of months of study by 
experts and was much heralded as a 
model city charter, and yet its provis- 
ions were inimical to the best interests 
of the library. It abolished the board 
of directors and placed the library with 
the parks and recreations under one 
man; cut off the certainty of its .4 mill 
tax; and placed it under civil service. 
The library is to be congratulated that 
the charter was defeated. 

In some of the states the libraries are 
under the control of the board of educa- 
tion and are not affected by the new 
form of government, because in general 
the schools have not been placed under 
the commission plan; Houston, Texas, 
being an exception, where the school 
board is appointed by the commission. 

In answer to the question as to what 
effect the new city charter would have 
on the Dayton public library, Miss 
Doren writes: 

“We are informed by the best ad- 
vices that we can get, including that of 
the city solicitor, that the present char- 
ter has no bearing whatever on library 
and school matters. We understand 
that this is due to the fact that the 
library has never been under the direc- 
tion of the city council, but was estab- 
lished as a public library under the or- 
iginal act.” 

Many things seem to indicate that 
the men who have made a special study 
of the conditions and problems of mu- 
nicipal life and government do not rec- 
ognize the library as an independent 
educational agency, which we claim it 
should be. Indeed, the educational in- 
terests of the community have been 
largely omitted from the commission 
laws, and Miss Alice Tyler, recently 
secretary of the Iowa library commis- 
sion in the National Municipal Review 
for April, 1913, deplores the scant con- 
sideration which has been given to the 


educational function of the municipal- 
ity, and urges that the many educa- 
tional agencies outside the school room, 
such as museums, libraries, art gal- 
leries, free lectures, and amusement or 
recreation halls, having already found 
a large place in the activities of a city, 
should receive full consideration in any 
plan for readjustment. 

The suggestion has been made that 
there should be a department of educa- 
tion in the commission scheme, and the 
election of a commissioner of education 
to have supervision of the various edu- 
cational interests. In commenting upon 
this Miss Tyler says: “This seems 
logical, but carried with this sugges- 
tion must necessarily be the insistence 
that each commissioner shall be elected 
for a specific department, rather than 
elected as commissioner at large with 
the assignment made after the election. 
A ‘hit or miss’ election of a commis- 
sioner of education out of a group of 
commissioners elected, would be a very 
uncertain and unwise method of selec- 
tion for so important a department.” 

The instances of harmful legislation 
cited will demonstrate the necessity of 
concerted action on the part of library 
workers to secure legislation which will 
amend or strengthen existing laws, and 
to safeguard library interests in future 
commission laws and special charters. 

Recognizing this need two years 
ago, the A. L. A. council appointed a 
committee with Dr Bostwick as chair- 
man, to draft a report on what the 
American library association regards 
as fundamental in the relation of the 
public library to the municipality. This 
committee made a tentative report at 
the Ottawa conference and was con- 
tinued to embody its suggestions if 
possible in the form of a model library 
law or a model section in the city char- 
ter. In its report at the Kaaterskill 
conference it made a statement of the 
things a library law should aim to do, 
and then presented a model form of a 
library law which could be varied to suit 
local conditions. I will quote briefly 
from its statement regarding the aims of 
a library law: 
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A model library law 

1. That the library is an educational isnti- 
tutoin and that education is a matter of state 
rather than local concern. If a state already 
has a good library law which has worked and 
is working well and satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, local libraries should be left in oper- 
ation under the provisions of the law pre- 
cisely as the schools should be and generally 
are left, no matter what changes in the form 
of municipal government are contemplated or 
have been carried into effect. If the state 
law is not entirely satisfactory, it is better 
to amend it than to attempt to better matters 
through local charter. The charter may well 
contain, to avoid the possibility of conflict, 
some such special disclaimer as the following: 
“Nothing in this charter shall be so con- 
strued as to interfere with the operation of the 
public library under the library laws of the 
state.” 

2. The library should be assured of reason- 
able and sufficient financial support, either 
through the operation of a special tax pro- 
vision or by the requirement of a minimum 
appropriation by the authorities. In no case 
should the existence or value of the library be 
placed in jeopardy by making possible a capri- 
cious withdrawal or lessening of support by 
the local authorities. 

3. The library should be administered by 
an independent board of trustees, not by a 
single commissioner, and, in particular, not 
by a commissioner who has other matters 
on his hands. In case such grouping appears 
necessary, the library should be placed with 
other educational agencies and in no case 
treated as a group of _buildings or a mere 
agency of recreation. It should have power 
to take over and manage other city libraries, 
school libraries, and by contract, libraries in 
other municipalities or communities. 

4. The funds of the library including those 
derived from taxation, bequest, gift, and 
library fines and desk receipts should be at 
the board’s free disposal for library purposes 
including the purchase of land and the erection 
of buildings. They should be received and 
held by the municipal authorities, and dis- 
bursed on voucher with the same safeguards 
and under the same auspices as those required 
for other public funds. 

The library should be operated on the 
merit system in the same way that the schools 
are so operated—not by placing the selection 
and promotion of library employees in the 
hands of the same board that selects clerks 
and mechanics for the city departments, but 
by requiring that the library board establish 
and carry out an efficient system of service 
satisfactory to the proper authorities. 

With this definite statement of what 
a library. law should aim to do, and in 
view of the popularity of the commis- 
sion plan and the possibility of its 


adoption in any city, it is of vital in- 


terest to librarians that we strive to se- 
cure a broader recognition of the 
library as “an integral part of public 
education.” That we individually and 
collectively endeavor to secure the in- 
corporation of these aims in our state 
law or city charter. 

At the meeting of this association 
last year Mr P. B. Wright wrote 
what will bear repeating at this time: 

“Library legislation has not kept 
pace with the progressive age. Whether 
through lack of concerted action on the 
part of library workers, or what in 
some other work would be called the 
proper spirit, there has been no real 
progress in recent years in public 
library law. We have not striven as 
we should, have not taken the matter 
to the people openly and bravely and 
demanded a hearing, and our reward is 
the reward of the timid—forgetfulness. 
* * * Why should the library lag, 
or be left in the rear through inertia?” 

Why, indeed? With all the agencies 
at hand to look after our interests? 
With the A. L. A. committee on the re- 
lation of the library to the municipali- 
ty, with the committee of the League 
of library commissions; the Legisla- 
tive committees of the state associa- 
tions; and the library trustees organ- 
ized largely for this purpose, why do 
we not obtain constructive, progressive 
legislation? Is it because each one of 
us is not doing our part? 

No machinery will work without mo- 
tive power behind it, and in this in- 
stance that power must be furnished by 
the individual library worker in his or 
her own community. 

In our own state we cannot predict 
the effect of the women’s votes as yet, 
but we know that they will vote for 
whatever they believe will better their 
own city government, so we may ex- 
pect a large increase in the number of 
commission governed cities, and none 
of us know when we will have to deal 
individually with some of these diffi- 
culties. So taking the A. L. A. com- 
mittee report as our text, let us talk it, 
let us preach it even, in season and out, 
to our friends, to our public men and 
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politicians, to our educational and civic 
organizations, until the library shall 
secure recognition to its rightful place 
as an “independent educational institu- 
tion, co-ordinate with the schools.” 

Another phase of this subject was pre- 
sented by Mary B. Lindsay, librarian 
of the Evanston public library who took 
as her subject 

Commission government as affecting 

libraries in Illinois 

Gradually the functions of the city 
have changed, its problems have grown 
more and more like unto those of a busi- 
ness corporation, and in order intelli- 
gently to operate water works and sew- 
age disposal plants, to maintain hospitals, 
schools, and libraries, to build sewers and 
water purification plants, a more efficient 
administrative organization is needed 
than the large unwieldy councils of al- 
dermen afford. 

Like all new movements, the commis- 
sion plan has its short-comings, its vir- 
tues, however, far outnumbering its 
faults. Among the general objections 
raised may be mentioned the following: 

The vesting of both the legislative and 
the administrative powers in the same 
small body of men, thus allowing per- 
sonal opinion to dominate city ordinances 
to the detriment of the community as a 
whole. 

The difficulty of securing five men who 
perfectly represent the recognized divi- 
sions of a community and at the same 
time are properly equipped for admin- 
istrative service. 

The dangers of friction arising from 
what has been termed a five headed gov- 
ernment. 

Slow in many other reforms, Illinois 
has redeemed herself in this important 
matter, and like “Votes for Women”’ in 
Illinois, it has come upon us almost be- 
fore we knew it, and Illinois is now one 
of the leading states in this movement, 
which has made such wonderful progress, 
particularly in the West and Middle 
West. 

Prof John A. Fairlie of the University 
of Illinois in the Annals of the American 
Academy for November 1911 gives a 


sketch of the growth of the plan in II- 
linois. He says in part: 

“The movement toward securing legis- 
lation authorizing commission plan of 
municipal government in Illinois began 
during the winter of 1908-1909 and 
in March 1910, the act was finally passed. 

The law is in form of an amend- 
ment to the cities and village act, and 
may be adopted by any city or village 
in the state not exceeding 200,000 popu- 
lation. Petition may be made to the 
county judge by a number of electors 
of any city or village equal to one-tenth 
of the votes cast for mayor at the last 
preceding election. The county judge 
must submit the proposition at a special 
election to be called within 60 days.” 

Following closely upon the passage of 
the law in 1910, nearly 20 cities adopted 
the plan within the next two years, and 
at the present time the number is 23: 

Cairo, Carbondale, Clinton, Decatur, 
Dixon, Elgin, Forest Park, Hamilton, 
Harrisburg, Harvey, Hillsboro, Jackson- 
ville, Kewanee, Marseilles, Murphys- 
boro, Moline, Ottawa, Pekin, Rochelle, 
Rock Island, Springfield, Spring Valley, 
Waukegan. 

Of the 23 commission governed cities 
in Illinois, there are four or five which 
have no libraries, Elgin, Kewanee, and 
Rochelle have township libraries, and 
Reddick’s library in Ottawa is an en- 
dowed library, the powers of the trustees 
being defined by the will of the donor. 

The provisions of the Illinois com- 
mission government act were so ably out- 
lined by Miss Anna May Price in Pus- 
Lic LiprariEs for June, 1912, that we 
can do no better than refer to her 
paper. 

Miss Price summarizes the provisions 
of the law as follows: 

“Under the new form the city council 
consists of a mayor and four commis- 
sioners. They are elected by the people, 
are remunerated officers, and serve for a 
term of four years. 

They possess and shall exercise all 
executive and legislative powers and 
duties now held and exercised by the 
mayor, city council, village trustees, 
board of library trustees, city clerk, city 
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attorney and all other officers in cities 
and villages incorporated under the gen- 
eral incorporation law of the state of Il- 
linois (Sec. 23). In order to insure 
more thorough administration, all the 
civic business and interests of whatever 
nature are divided into five departments, 
each commissioner acting as chairman of 
one. The departments are: 1) public 
affairs, 2) accounts and finance, 3) public 
health and safety, 4) public property, 5) 
streets and public improvements. 


By virtue of his office the mayor is 
chairman of the department of public af- 
fairs. The other four commissioners are 
not elected by the people to their several 
departments but at the first meeting of 
the council after the election each com- 
missioner is assigned by a majority vote 
to one of the four remaining departments. 
Such an arrangement affords an oppor- 
tunity for the council to make a reas- 
signment at any time that public affairs 
would seem to be benefited by a change. 
The Iowa law possesses the same provi- 
sion and commission councils have taken 
advantage of it. Each city council also 
determines by ordinance the powers and 
duties of each department and assigns to 
each certain public affairs for special 
supervision. Some interests naturally 
assign themselves to departments, as, 
the auditing of accounts to the depart- 
ment of accounts and finance; the police 
system to the department of health and 
safety. Others, such as the public li- 
braries, do not so clearly arrange them- 
selves. 

The commission council as before 
stated, has vested in itself all the powers 
and duties of the former mayor, council, 
and all city officers appointed and elected, 
yet it may at its discretion elect certain 
officers, among which are three library 
trustees. The act was amended in 1911 
to read ‘library trustees’ without desig- 
nating the number, and nothing is said 
concerning the length of the term of of- 
fice of the trustees.” 

As a year and a half has elapsed 
since Miss Price’s paper, we addressed 
inquiries to all the public libraries in the 
state which are subject to commission 
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government to ascertain what if any 
changes had been experienced. 

“The libraries replying to this ques- 
tionnaire fall into three classes: 

“First, those which report absolutely 
no changes in number of trustees or term 
of office and whose boards retain all the 
powers held under the old administra- 
tion. The commissioners in these cities 
either have not cared to assume their 
prerogatives, or have interpreted the 
commission law as providing only for 
naming of trustees, the state law still be- 
ing followed as to number and term of 
office. The cities thus reporting are 
Cairo, Moline, Jacksonville, Rock Island, 
Springfield, and Pekin. 

Of the second group, the five libraries 
reporting have been affected both as re- 
gards number of trustees and term. 
Spring Valley, Clinton, Hillsboro, Dixon, 
and Decatur were all changed under the 
original wording of the law to three 
trustees—four of these libraries report- 
ed no dissatisfaction with this, and 
Dixon claims that the change to three 
trustees proves to be “a decided advan- 
tage, that a board of three secures quick 
action, as it is easy to get’ a quorum 
whereas with a board of nine this is dif- 
ficult as with nine the work is usually 
done by two or three.” Contrary to this 
experience, Decatur found a board of 
three trustees too small; one or two 
often being out of town, a quorum was 
difficult to obtain, and after a year’s trial, 
at the suggestion of the president of the 
board, the commissioners appointed two 
more members, whose terms are four 
and five years respectively, the terms 
of the first three being one, two and 
three years. The only change in this 
group of libraries in the matter of super- 
vision, is in Spring Valley where the 
commissioner of public property ap- 
proves of all bills. This library reports 
that the change under the commission 
form is a decided advantage. 

Waukegan stands in the third class 
by itself, as it is the only library which 
has experienced a radical change under 
the new government, and as this library 
was mentioned by Miss Price in 1912, as 
an example of how far the authority of 
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the commissioner can go, we rather ex- 
pected that we should have at least one 
fight to report. We were pleasantly dis- 
appointed, however, for in spite of rad- 
ical changes, things seem to be entirely 
harmonious. 

The Waukegan library reports as 
follows: 

The Library Board was changed 
from nine members to three besides the 
mayor, the library being directly under 
the mayor. The city has charge of the 
library funds, also all fines and collec- 
tions, and the purchases for our build- 
ing are supplied to us through requisi- 
tions to the purchasing agent, which 
must bear the acknowledgment of the 
Library Board and the mayor before be- 
ing purchased. They have allowed us to 
choose as to where the purchases shall 
be made. All requisitions can be count- 
ermanded by the mayor if he should 
care to do so. 

The Library Board is not allowed to 
make the selection of the assistants, 
they being chosen for us by the Civil 
Service Board, and the mayor arranges 
the salaries for all the employees in the 
library. So far everything has been sat- 
isfactory as the Library Board, the 
mayor, and the purchasing agent have all 
worked in perfect harmony for the good 
of the library, but it is easy to see how 
our work would be handicapped if any 
controversy arose between the Library 
Board and the mayor.” 

Regarding the place assigned to the 
public library under the commission rule, 
we note that in a majority of cases the 
library is placed under the department of 
public affairs, which is under the direct 
jurisdiction of the mayor. 

To summarize the situation in our 
own state, commission government has 
as yet made scarcely a ripple upon the 
surface of library affairs. 

There can be no doubt but that this 
new plan of city government, shorn of 
its imperfections, will work out to the 
salvation of the American city from 
greed and graft, and to the development 
of all lines of municipal activity to the 
highest level of efficiency. We surely 
realize its value in bringing about a more 
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direct connection between the library and 
the municipality, thus giving to the gov- 
erning body of the city a better knowl- 
edge of the value and purpose of the 
library and a better conception of its 
needs. The one instance, however, of 
a radical- change under the new plan, 
should serve as a warning that danger 
lurks ahead. 

The fact that good men are now in 
power and that harmony prevails, should 
not blind us to the possibilities of fric- 
tion and the misuse of power. The 
earliest. of these commissioners in [I- 
linois have served but two and one-half 
years of their four year terms. Changes 
at the next election may make more 
radical changes in library affairs. The 
dangers of uncertain and indefinite pro- 
visions of law, have been clearly demon- 
strated of late. Many of us jogged 
along for three years unconscious of 
the sleeping giant concealed within the 
Juul law until a supreme court decision 
of last winter suddenly awoke the giant 
who immediately made away in some in- 
stances with one-third of our income. 

Clearly the public library should find 
a place under this new form of city gov- 
ernment, a place commensurate with the 
importance of the library in the great 
scheme of popular education. The recom- 
mendations of the A. L. A. committee on 
the relations between the library and 
the municipality seem particularly ap- 
plicable to the situation in our state. 

Surely it behooves us so to safeguard 
our libraries under the library law of 
the state, that they may not be subject to 
any of the uncertain conditions under a 
changing city administration. 

F. K. W. Drury, Secretary. 





_“Can any memorial be greater than a 
gift to the community of an institution 
for the good of all?” 





Marsh, Marie L. Auburn and Freckles. 
F. G. Browne & Co., Chicago. $1 net. 


A sure cure for the blues or discourage- 
ment or any other attack that tends to 
make one feel sorry for himself. So touch- 
ingly funny are the boys in the tales that 
one doesn’t know for a moment whether 
to laugh or cry, but finally he laughs. 
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League of Library Commissions 

The midwinter meeting of the Mid- 
West section of the League of library 
commissions was held in Chicago Decem- 
ber 31 and January 1. 

At the opening session, 25 delegates 
were present, representing 13 states. At 
the close, the attendance record showed 
39 delegates from 15 states; Illinois,, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin. More visitors were pres- 
ent than could be accommodated in the 
room, all interested in the animated de- 
bates. There was not a dull moment in 
the three sessions, nor a hackneyed dis- 
cussion. Credit is due the officers, par- 
ticularly the president, Miss Wales, for 
the way in which things were kept mov- 
ing. No topics were omitted, and no ses- 
sion lasted overlong. 

At the first session a letter from State- 
librarian Winkler, of Texas, asked for a 
collection of cartoons or other illustra- 
tions that could be used in a city cam- 
paign for a public library. 

Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, said that 
this work belonged to the A. L. A., and 
since the League officers are transient, 
and the A. L. A. had collections for pub- 
lic library work, it could well do work 
of this kind. 

Mr Jennings, of Seattle, asked for col- 
lections of pamphlets and articles on 
practical ways for the establishment of a 
library commission. This was also 
classed as A. L. A. work. 

The general topic was “Coéperation of 
public educational forces,” and the first 
morning’s discussion covered “Extension 
work and coiéperation with specialized 
schools of the state university.” 

Miss Templeton, of Nebraska, opened 
the discussion. She said that library 
commissions could do little for students 
while in college, that the work of the 
commission related more to home study. 
Its opportunity for codperation was with 
university extension work, also in corre- 
spondence courses, in developing social 
centers and lecture courses. Farmers’ in- 
stitutes, demonstration trains, and county 
agricultural experts gave the library com- 
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mission opportunity. Where the commis- 
sion is not represented, lecturers are will- 
ing usually to describe the work of the 
commission and distribute leaflets. These 
agencies advertise the commission, and 
leave it free to concentrate on delivery of 
books. The great difficulty is scarcity 
of material of the right kind. 

Miss Stearns preferred that the com- 
mission do its own advertising, and be- 
lieved that an agent of the commission 
should attend farmers’ institutes, and dis- 
tribute leaflets directly to the farmers. 
This is done in Wisconsin, and the uni- 
versity and library commission share the 
expenses. 

In Minnesota, representatives of the 
commission go out under university aus- 
pices, but are paid by the commission. 

Miss Stearns thought the university 
agricultural colleges should send out agri- 
cultural libraries. 

Miss Baldwin preferred that all travel- 
ing libraries should be confined to the li- 
brary commission. Minnesota state 
schools have special aid to buy books for 
their special courses, which in time will 
mean establishment of special libraries, 
particularly local agricultural libraries. 

A paper by Mrs Elizabeth C. Earl, of 
the Indiana library commission, advo- 
cated that the library commission go not 
too far in the purchase of books for spe- 
cial work. The commission should co- 
éperate only when special work has not 
special funds. Duplication is unavoid- 
able in the beginning of the work, but 
the commission should learn what the 
universities can furnish, and provide only 
what is lacking. 

A thorough discussion of duplication 
followed. 

Miss Bascom advocated that all good 
material, even that obtained from uni- 
versity libraries, and the historical com- 
mission, should be sent through the li- 
brary commission. 

Miss Curtis said that in Illinois the 
university furnished outlines and directed 
to the commission for books. 

Mr. Kerr said in Kansas they were 
five places doing extension work, and 
there was more work than all could do. 

Miss Robinson, of Iowa, thought the 
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field should be divided into two parts, 
the work with special students to be un- 
dertaken by the university, and the work 
with general people by the library com- 
mission. University extension should be 
by the lecture method, library commis- 
sion by the book method. 

Miss MacDonald said that Pennsyl- 
vania reduced duplication to a minimum 
by having the president of the state uni- 
versity a member of the library com- 
mission. 

Dr Batt, of North Dakota, thought it 
would not matter whether it was one 
book each in two centers, or two copies 
of the same book in the library commis- 
sion office. 

A committee was appointed to take 
charge of national publicity for library 
commission work as an aid in coépera- 
tion. This committee is expected to re- 
port at the June meeting. 

The committee appointed by the pres- 
ident was as follows: Clara F. Baldwin, 
Lutie E. Stearns, Julia Robinson. 

A friendly feeling toward aiding in 
the expense of the A. L. A. exhibit at 
Leipzig exposition was expressed. 

It was voted to send the daily report 
blanks to members of the commision. 

The topic for the afternoon was 
“Study clubs as a coéperative force,” 
opened by Mrs Earl of Indiana. She dis- 
cussed the work of the study clubs, and 
dwelt upon the enthusiasm they aroused 
for library work. 

Miss Robinson told of the aid received 
from study clubs in advertising the com- 
mission, and mentioned the 100 traveling 
libraries given by the State federation of 
women’s clubs. They had also helped 
pass the library laws in a number of 
states. 

Miss Baldwin said that in Minnesota 
the secretary of the Library commission 
was secretary of the Library and literary 
committee in the State federation. 

Miss Stearns thought that a represent- 
ative of the State federation should be 
on the library commission. 

A paper on “New civic league work,” 
prepared by Miss Van Buren, of the 
American civic association, was read by 
Miss Baldwin. She pointed out that civic 
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organizations have lost sight of their 
greatest asset, the children. The need 
of service in making loyal citizens was 
emphasized. Civic campaigns should 
start from the known—the home plot— 
and proceed to the unknown—to the 
state. She asked that the state library 
commission and librarians codperate with 
civic committees to arrange for state- 
wide campaigns. In Wisconsin, the li- 
brary commission establishes civic 
leagues. 

The next subject was “Codéperation by 
the commissions ; inter-state relations.” 

Miss M. Clellan, of Indiana, read a pa- 
per prepared by John A. Lapp, on “Co- 
éperative library service.” 

“Messages from new commissions,” 
was opened by a talk by Miss Borresen, 
field-librarian of the South Dakota li- 
brary commission. She explained the 
provisions of their law, which places the 
library work for the state under the state 
library, with an interesting summary of 
the library conditions found in the field 
work of the state. 

Secretary of State Woods, of Illinois, 
being State-librarian ex-officio, was pres- 
ent by invitation, and gave an account of 
the conditions in that state, and outlined 
what he hoped to do in up-holding the 
hands of trained workers in Illinois. 

Miss Fernald, of Great Falls. Mon- 
tana, president of the State library asso- 
ciation, told of the efforts to secure a 
state library in that state. 

Miss Bascom reported for the Publish- 
ing committee on the preparation of 
study club outlines. After considerable 
discussion, a committee was appointed to 
confer on study outlines and report. The 
president appointed on such committee, 
Miss Tyler, Ohio; Miss Bascom, Wiscon- 
sin; Miss Borreson, South Dakota; Miss 
Robinson, Iowa; Miss Baldwin, Minne- 
sota; Mrs Budlong, North Dakota; Mrs 
Earl, Indiana; Miss MacDonald, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Ahern, Illinois; Miss Tit- 
comb, Maryland. 

A vote of thanks was ordered sent to 
Congressman H. M. Towner, of Iowa, 
and David Lewis, of Maryland, for their 
assistance in securing the admission of 
books to parcel post after March 16. 


— 





—— 
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A vote of appreciation was also sent to 
Postmaster Burleson. 

At the third session, “Coéperation be- 
tween the library departments of the 
departments of state, and the state board 
of education,’ was opened by Miss 
Stearns, who presented the library com- 
mission side of the question. Her proph- 
ecy that the state board of education 
would soon control library work, proved 
the keynote of the morning’s discussion. 

Dr Batt, of North Dakota, presented 
the school side of the question. 

Miss Baldwin discussed the result of 
too many commissions in state govern- 
ment. 

Mr Johnston, new librarian at St. Paul, 
advocated closer union, the terms of 
which must depend on individual condi- 
tions and boards of control. 

Mr Dudgeon objected to libraries in 
the control of the schools. 

Purd B. Wright believed it to be the 
logical outcome of the social center 
movement. He preferred five branches 
in school houses rather than one central 
library, but he would make a distinction 
between the library in the school, and the 
library under schools. The latter would 
mean a constant fight with boards of edu- 
cation for funds. 

Mr Locke, of Toronto, thought the 
most valuable thing would be a genera- 
tion of school children trained to use li- 
braries. He delighted the audience with 
an account of a recent library bill, in 
Ontario, which required that all members 
of the public library board should be 
school teachers. The library as an annex 
to schools is lost in Ontoria at present. 

Miss Scott, of Indiana, thought the li- 
brary committee under a school board 
would receive scant attention. 

In New Jersey, a law has been passed 
to put the school libraries under super- 
vision of the library commission. 

In Oregon, the state library supervises 
all library interests. 

Miss Wales, of Missouri, doubted the 
wisdom of the library commissions ar- 
raying themselves against so widespread 
a movement for consolidation. The most 
desirable solution, she thought, would be 
one head for all educational departments. 
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Dr Batt favored not one man as head, 
but three or five, one of whom should be 
a representative librarian. 

Miss Stearns was to finish the discus- 
sion, but she said the matter had been 
summed up by Miss Wales, and that 
nothing could be added to the suggested 
solution. 

Miss Julia E. Elliott outlined a plan 
for organizing school libraries by 
mail. She thought the total expense 
would be about the same as hiring a li- 
brarian at $75 a month. She asked for 
suggestions for the use of standard or 
commercial size cards, for modification 
of cataloging rules, and other details of 
the work. 

Miss Bascom reported for the com- 
mittee on the preparation of study out- 
lines, saying that after discussion, it had 
been found impracticable to ask com- 
missions to contribute toward the sal- 
aries of a specialist to prepare outlines. 
The H. W. Wilson Company was con- 
sidering the preparation of such outlines, 
and it seemed advisable to coiperate with 
the firm. The report was referred to the 
Publishing committee for action. 

It cannot be said that any consensus of 
opinion followed all these animated dis- 
cussions. All sides of the question were 
presented with enthusiasm. If there was 
a majority opinion, it was that duplica- 
tion should be avoided, but each depart- 
ment was willing to leave to some other 
agency the honor of withdrawing from 
the field. 

The full discussions cannot fail to re- 
sult in a better understanding and con- 
tinued progress in efficiency and economy 
of administration. 

Mrs Minnie C. Buptone, 
Secretary. 





British Library Association 

The annual meeting of the Library 
Association will be held at Oxford, 
England, in the week commencing Au- 
gust 31. A cordial invitation to mem- 
bers of the American library associa- 
tion has been extended and the wish is 
expressed by a prominent official of 
the Association that the former will 
“turn up in Oxford in force.” 
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A. L. A. Meetings in Chicago 
Executive board meeting 

The A. L. A. executive board met in 
Chicago, December 31, with President 
E. H. Anderson, H. C. Wellman, Gratia 
A. Countryman, C. W. Andrews, W. N. 
C. Carlton, T. W. Koch, H. W. Craver 
and Dr Herbert Putnam present. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
receipts for the year to be $16,692; ex- 
penditures, $13,300; this with the secre- 
tary’s balance and outstanding accounts, 
shows a balance of $4,142. 

The Finance committee reported the 
estimated income for 1014 to be: dues, 
$7,200; income Carnegie fund, $4,200; 
income endowment fund, $350; interest, 
$60; sales of publications, $11,100, mak- 
ing a total of $22,910. The income for 
1913 was $22,484. 

A communication from the Permanent 
committee of the International congress 
of archivists and librarians of Brussels, 
requested the American library associa- 
tion, as a participating association in the 
Brussels conference of 1910, to name 
two members of the American library 
association to serve as members of a 
Permanent committee. 

An invitation from Mr L. Stanley Jast, 
honorary secretary of the Library asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, was pre- 
sented in behalf of his association, cor- 
dially inviting the American library asso- 
ciation to be officially represented at the 
English conference at Oxford, the week 
of August 31, 1914. 

Charles F. Hatfield, at the invitation 
of the board, outlined briefly the plans 
for accommodating conventions and edu- 
cational conferences at the Panama- 
Pacific exposition in 1915. 

It was voted that the association hold 
the next conference in Washington, D. 
C., on some date prior to June 1, 1914, 
provided satisfactory accommodations 
can be secured. 

Dr Frank P. Hill, chairman of the 
Special committee of the A. L. A. ex- 
hibit for the Book and graphic arts exhi- 
bition at Leipzig, appeared before the 
board and outlined the present situation. 
The committee had been successful in se- 
curing funds for prosecuting the work, 


and were prepared to proceed with the 
collection and preparation of the material 
if it seemed wise to do so. 

The Executive board voted that the 
matter be left in the hands of the com- 
mittee with the approval of the president. 

The president had appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Messrs Andrews, 
Carlton and Koch to report nominations 
for a nominating committee. Dr An- 
drews, as chairman of the committee to 
nominate a nomination committee, re- 
ported that the committee nominated the 
following persons to act as a nominating 
committee: A. E. Bostwick, Margaret 
Mann, Agnes Van Valkenburg, A. L. 
Bailey and H. L. Leupp. It was unani- 
mously voted that these persons consti- 
tute the nominating committee. 

Dr Andrews, in behalf of the same 
committee, nominated as members of the 
Permanent committee of archivists and 
librarians, Dr Herbert Putnam and Dr E. 
C. Richardson. It was as unanimously 
voted that these members be appointed. 

It was voted that a committee of threc 
on Publicity be appointed by the presi- 
dent. 

On motion of Dr Andrews it was voted 
that the Travel committee and rooming 
bureau be asked to make provision at the 
annual conference only for members of 
the A. L. A., of the affiliated societies and 
their families. 

A. L. A. Publishing Board 


The A. L. A. Publishing Board met in 
Chicago, January 2, with Henry E. Leg- 
ler, C. W. Andrews, A. E. Bostwick, H. 
C. Wellman and G. B. Utley present. 

The report of the treasurer showed the 
receipts for the year to be $17,548.22, and 
expenditures, $16,404.51, which, with the 
secretary's balance, leaves a balance of 
$1,393.71. 

The sale of publications for the year 
amounted to $11,356.34. 

The advisability of preparing and 
printing additional lists of foreign books 
was considered and approved. 

The secretary reported that Miss Mar- 
vin’s “Small library buildings” is entirely 
out of print, and plans for a revised edi- 
tion were approved. Regret was ex- 
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pressed that Miss Marvin could not be 
secured to prepare the revised edition. 

The advisability of preparing a list of 
subject headings for children’s books was 
taken under consideration. The opinion 
of Miss Mann was received that a separ- 
ate list was not needed and would largely 
duplicate lists already prepared for adult 
work. In her opinion, a pamphlet listing 
certain exceptions for children’s catalogs, 
and treating the various divisions of 
knowledge as regards subject headings 
for children’s use, would supply the need. 

A pamphlet on “Library publicity” was 
voted, and Charles E. Rush was re- 
quested to undertake the preparation. H. 
C. Wellman was designated as the one 
to whom the manuscript should be re- 
ferred for approval and suggestion. 

It was reported that a loss of $540 dur- 
ing 1913 was incurred in the preparation 
of periodical cards. 

The editor of the Booklist, Miss Mas- 
see, made a report. She said that very 
gratifying cooperation was being secured 
in Chicago and vicinity, at the University 
of Illinois, and a number of other places. 
A question of policy was discussed. It 
was voted that the Publishing Board 
should consider the advisability of chang- 
ing the title of the Booklist, members of 
the A. L. A. to be invited to suggest suit- 
able names. 

The question of an index to songs was 
discussed, and the secretary was in- 
structed to ascertain how much interest 
might be counted on for such a list. 

H. M. Kent, of the Metropolitan 
museum of art, proposed a revision of 
Sturgis and Krehbiel’s “Bibliography of 
fine arts.” Mr Kent reported that Pro- 
fessor W. H. Goodyear had a large cal- 
lection of notes which would be service- 
able, and which probably could be 
secured for such a revised edition. 

There was considerable discussion in 
regard to printing other material, also. 

A. L. A. council meeting 

The Council held two sessions, with 
39 members present. An interesting fact 
was the first appearance of accredited 
representatives of the state library asso- 
ciations which have affiliated with the 
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A. L. A. These were: Lily M. E. Bor- 
resen, South Dakota; Mrs M. C. Bud- 
long, North Dakota; Mary E. Downey, 
Ohio; F. K. W. Drury, Illinois; W. M. 
Hepburn, Indiana; Laura A. Spencer, 
Michigan; Florence Whittier, Missouri; 
Martha Wilson, Minnesota. 


First session 


The report of the Committee on rela- 
tions of the public library to the munici- 
pality presented to the Council at the 
Kaaterskill meeting, (See A. L. A. Pro- 
ceedings, 1913, p. 243-5) was adopted. 

“Greater publicity for the association,” 
was presented by W. H. Kerr, Emporia, 
Kans., chairman of the A. L. A. publicity 
committee. The report advocated pub- 
licity for A. L. A. conferences. He con- 
trasted the interest of the best British 
newspapers in the Bournemouth meeting 
of the L. A. U. K. with the meager at- 
tention given to the meeting of the A. L. 
A., last year. He thought the work 
must have been done by a discerning L. 
A. publicity man. 

He referred to the very adequate re- 
ports of the Salt Lake meeting of the 
N. E. A., in which education and not pol- 
itics were heralded. The Associated 
Press representative of Salt Lake City 
got his “stuff” from the N. E. A. pub- 
licity man. It was telegraphed daily and 
appeared in 870 papers in all parts of 
the country. Photographs, personal 
notes, biographies, etc., were collected, 
classified, and set ready for use before 
the meeting. The Salt Lake papers ran 
from 11 to 30 columns of N. E. A. ma- 
terial every day. 

J. W. Searson, professor of English 
at the Kansas state agricultural college 
at Manhattan, was the N. E. A. publicity 
man. Mr Kerr acknowledged his grati- 
tude to Mr Searson for willingness to 
tell of his methods and results, and also 
for his personal interest and intelligent 
conception of the library cause. 

Mr Kerr said Mr Searson had accom- 
plished these great results by having, 1) 
the news sense; 2) the substantial back- 
ing of the Salt Lake Commercial Club. 
The club carefully obeyed Mr Searson’s 
instructions for preparation, paid all ex- 
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penses connected with his work in Salt 
Lake City, furnished three stenograph- 
ers, and “if you want anything else, name 
it!” 

The rules of the N. E. A. require ad- 
vance press abstracts of all speeches pre- 
sented, as well as the secretary’s copy for 
the proceedings. Failure to comply with 
this rule excludes the material from the 
program. 

With the preparation beforehand of 
statistics, lists, etc., the stenographers 
made copies of all material, of dictated 
personal notes and convention news. Mr 
Searson was always at headquarters, and 
always had what the newspaper boys 
wanted. 

Mr Kerr urged that these methods 
might be adapted to obtain publicity for 
A. L. A. conferences. He thought that 
the A. L. A. would obtain more publicity 
if it did not go to summer resorts for an- 
nual meetings. He gave his experience 
at the Missouri-Kansas meeting, in which 
the St. Joseph papers codperated 
throughout, using material furnished 
gladly. 

Second. Publicity for the work in 
general. The A. L. A. ought to have a 
section in connection with every national 
organization, from the Congress of gov- 
ernors to the national labor organiza- 
tions. Quoting from a friend of the li- 
brary cause, 

Library work is but one phase of the larger 
correlation with all forms of reading, investi- 
gation and organization. The library and the 
librarian are absolutely indispensable to any 
progressive worker, whether in iron, wood, 
finance, art or literature. 

He referred to Miss Hasse’s recent ad- 
dress in which she pleads for a highly 
efficient publicity that lets the people get 
at the library. The duplication of the 
extension of library work by various 
state forces, points to the need of persist- 
ent, wide-spread, concentrated enlighten- 
ment of powers and professors. 

Mr Kerr suggested that the A. L. A. 
should employ a permanent publicity of- 
ficer. 

President Anderson thought that inas- 
much as leading papers all over the coun- 
try have Washington correspondents, 
each librarian who attends the meeting 


should get in communication with his 
home representative, and supply him 
with conference news. 

A letter from: John Cotton Dana, of 
Newark, was read next. The letter was 
in his usual strain, in which he finds fault 
with the name and form of the A. L. A. 
Booklist, advises the A. L. I. to go out 
of existence, suggests that better papers 
on general aspects of library work be 
prepared to make them acceptable to the 
public in general. He felt that libra- 
rians were better listeners than they were 
readers. Great skill in reading has not 
been won by librarians. 

Librarians travel thousands of miles to talk 
to one another about their calling, because 
they are unable to get out of print what the 
writer of print wishes to convey. They are 
ear-minded. If the librarians had acquired 
high skill in the art of reading, they would 
have been convinced that the things of print 
were important, and would have already given 
it more careful thought than could be given 
here, when read at this time. 

He thought it was a great mistake for 
a quasi-literary institution of 2,500 mem- 
bers, supported by public money, to de- 
vote a good portion of its income to the 
preparation and issuance of a publica- 
tion that would probably be welcomed 
by the reading public, and then in effect 
conceal it from the public as is done with 
the Booklist. 

He questioned whether the papers 
dealing with the general aspects of li- 
brary work were so strong and original 
and well-written as to make them ac- 
ceptable to the general public. He char- 
acterized the Proceedings as a vast vol- 
ume of appalling size and thickness, and 
exceeding dryness to the public in gen- 
eral. He advocated that “nutritious and 
tasty mental pabulum be injected into the 
volume, and that there be extracted from 
it, the Almighty Library Aggregation of 
piffe and technique which is annually 
produced; then print it in some taking 
guise, and induce others to read it.” 

He stated that the best interests of the 
association would be served by moving 
Headquarters to New York City. Head- 
quarters is a center for business, and the 
business is mostly that of answering let- 
ters of inquiry, compiling, printing and 
publishing. The center of these forms 
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of enterprise is New York City. Ten 
times as many library workers, printers, 
authors, students, publishers, booksellers, 
and journals are found within three 
hours’ ride of New York as are found 
within the same distance from Chicago. 

It is said that Chicago gives quarters 
free, New York offers nothing. A few 
men in and near New York could raise 
funds that would exceed all that Chicago 
would offer. He himself would be one to 
try. Are there any others? ; 

He made a plea for city meeting. The 
A. L. A. meeting could be held probably 
in New York, and not have the members 
led astray permanently. The place is well 
lighted, and the police are models for the 
information desks of public libraries. 

Dr Hill, of Brooklyn, thought there 
were good suggestions in what Mr Dana 
had written. He wondered himself why 
the Booklist could not be made an avenue 
of publicity, to show that the library is 
doing something besides handing out 
books. He enjoyed hearing Mr Dana’s 
manner of communication, but he ob- 
jected in that he never makes any plans 
for building up the structure which he is 
always so ready to tear down. 

Mr Legler explained that the Publish- 
ing Board had heard a number of times 
about the Booklist from Mr Dana, of 
his desire to have the Booklist changed, 
to have the matter changed, the form 
changed, and the character changed, in 
fact, everything about the Booklist 
changed, except, perhaps, the quality of 
the paper. Mr Legler thought Mr Dana 
did not want an A. L. A. Booklist pub- 
lished, what he wanted was a literary 
journal for the public. The Publishing 
Board considers that the Booklist is per- 
forming a very important function, to 
small libraries in particular, giving to li- 
brarians and library boards valuable ma- 
terial, giving them knowledge of the cur- 
rent books and enabling them to get an 
evaluation on them, which it is impossible 
for most of them under various circum- 
stances to obtain otherwise. That the 
Booklist meets a manifest need is often 
expressed by library associations, com- 
missions and other agencies. It is en- 
tirely within the province of the Ameri- 


can library association to vote that the 
A. L. A. Booklist be discontinued, and 
something else be started in its place. 

The criticisms made in this letter have 
been re-iterated year after year in Mr 
Dana’s communications to the Publishing 
Board, and have their rise in a desire not 
to be critical, but to have something en- 
tirely different published from that now 
sent out all over the country by the Pub- 
lishing Board. 

With regard to the publicity, Mr Leg- 
ler was in doubt whether it would be pos- 
sible to get the sort of matter that ap- 
peared in the English newspapers in the 
columns of the press in this country. The 
two situations are entirely different, and 
the A. L. A. is not prepared to take up 
the matter as extensively as the plans 
which Mr Kerr had in mind. He thought 
there was a good deal more publicity 
given by the newspapers of the country 
to library interests than many people 
seem to think. He had a good deal of 
fugitive literature in the way of news- 
paper clippings, which goes to show that 
a great deal of mention is made of libra- 
ries and librarians throughout the coun- 
try. 

In response to a request, Secretary 
Utley outlined what had been done at 
headquarters in the way of publicity. 

At the request of the Secretary, a com- 
mittee on publicity has recently been au- 
thorized by the Executive Board, which 
has already made an appropriation for 
publicity work in connection with the 
Washington conference. 

Dr Bostwick said newspapers are 
trouble hunters, to most of them news 
meant trouble. He questioned whether 
things done at the conference or any- 
where else traveled very far unless the 
trouble color could be put on it. 

Dr Hill asked if any report had ever 
been made in regard to the suggestions 
of Mr Dana, in regard to changing the 
name and form of the Booklist. 

Mr Legler said that the Publishing 
Board annually reports to the association 
in print as required by the constitution, 
and that in some of the reports it had 
been stated that a suggestion had been 
made that the name and form of the 
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Booklist should be changed, and the rea- 
son given why, in the opinion of the 
Publishing Board, at least, it would not 
be best to make the change. 

Miss Ahern said she had often talked 
with Mr Dana regarding. his ideas of 
changes in the Booklist. One was to 
make it very. much larger size, give an 
attractive cover to it, put it on the news 
stands all over the country, its contents 
to be made up by people of national rep- 
utation, or at least high standing among 
literary people, that the librarians should 
buy this Booklist and place it on their 
desks for free distribution, until, in the 
opinion of Mr Dana, it should make its 
way into the hearts of the book-buyers. 

She thought the A. L. A. should be 
more particularly concerned in giving to 
library workers the best opinions of the 
new books. This did not mean that li- 
brarians did not want the American peo- 
ple also to have the latest and best in the 
way of books, but the A. L. A. is a volun- 
tary organization of library workers, the 
great majority of whom pay out of their 
meager salaries the cost of membership, 
and it would be hardly fair to use this 
money paid by professional workers, 
that they may be prepared to render 
the better service to the public, for 
something else for the benefit of the 
public at large. Librarians, as a class, 
try to keep informed, not only through 
the Booklist, but in every way, as to 
the source and character of the printed 
material in which they try exceedingly 
hard to interest the general public, 
especially the young people. She 
thought Mr Dana wanted librarians to 
put out a periodical of a literary char- 
acter, written by people whose names 
would create general interest by rea- 
son of their reputation. 

It did not seem to her the associa- 
tion at present could be seriously con- 
cerned with that part of the question. 
It seemed to her the Booklist ought to 
be maintained on as high standards as 
possible for those who buy books for 
the library. What more is needed in 
the matter of cultivating the literary 
judgment, taste and desire of the gen- 
eral public, should come through an- 
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other medium than the A. L. A. Book- 
list, though there is evidence to show that 
it renders this valuable service also. 
If Mr Dana speaks for any consider- 
able number of members, the fact 
ought to be ascertained, and for one, 
she hoped something would be done 
to settle the matter for Mr Dana, as 
he has kept up his present agitation 
for a long time. 

Miss Ahern said she wished to add 
further that judging by the amount of 
material that got into the daily press, 
concerning libraries and their work, 
that it was not fair to say that library 
work is not advertised. ‘The service of 
a standard clipping bureau on “library 
matters” will provide daily, large bun- 
dles of material concerning libraries, 
gathered and distributed by these bu- 
reaus every day. Some of these articles 
have not been carefully prepared, but 
they compare with other subjects fairly 
well, and they do show that the newspa- 
pers are as interested in libraries and 
their affairs as they are in any other pub- 
lic enterprise, very much more than in 
some quite as worthy. 

As to the other matters contained in 
Mr Dana’s letter, Miss Ahern said she 
was already on record. 

A motion by Dr Hill, seconded by Mr 
Locke, that the subject of the suggested 
change in the Booklist be referred to the 
Publishing Board for a special report, 
was carried. 

The need of uniformity in library sta- 
tistics was discussed by Dr Hill. He 
had found little material in library 
periodicals relating to it. At the present 
time, there are no two reports prepared 
in the same way, though they may cover 
the same field. 

After considerable discussion, it was 
suggested that a special committee be 
appointed to consider the subject, and 
report to the Council or to the Associa- 
tion itself at the next meeting. 

Dr Bostwick called attention to the 
fact that a report on uniform library re- 
ports was made by the committee on li- 
brary administration, under the chair- 
manship of W. R. Eastman, (See Pro- 
ceedings, 1906, p. 148-53) and that a 
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form for an annual report had been 
adopted by the association. The fact 
that this report was so nearly forgotten, 
shows a lack of consideration of the sub- 
ject, which might argue that it would be 
a good thing to take the subject up again 
for later discussion, and it was so voted. 

“Some points in the code of profes- 
sional etiquette,” were discussed by Miss 
Rathbone. 

The first question presented was that 
of procedure to be observed in calling 
an assistant from one library to another. 
An animated discussion followed on var- 
ious phases of the subject. 

Dr Putnam voiced the opinion of all 
when he said, 

We as librarians cannot think of our sub- 
ordinates, or of the competition between us 
and other librarians as though it were a ques- 
tion of ordinary competition, of common com- 
modity or material. Our subordinates, as 
well as our other librarians are our profes- 
sional colleagues; we depend upon them pro- 
fessionally in library work, upon their zeal 
and enthusiasm and professional spirit which 
is far above salary, and we depend upon their 
high sense of professional obligation. It is 
inconceivable that any librarian, asked by an- 
other librarian to lift one of his associates 
into a higher place, should put obstacles in 
the way of securing for the associate a better 
position elsewhere. 


Second session 

The second session opened with a dis- 
cussion of the “Campaign of library pub- 
licity in the general magazines,” by Miss 
Plummer. (See page 41.) 

A general discussion followed. Some 
agreed with Miss Plummer that there 
was enough literary ability among li- 
brarians to write acceptable articles. 
Others suggested that librarians had not 
yet learned that craft. Some regretted 
that only the picturesque in library work 
seemed to appeal to editors, and that 
serious work did not find its way into 
print. Mention was made of several li- 
brarians who manage to keep in the lime- 
light almost all the time, and who suc- 
ceed in getting space for almost anything 
they write. 

The subject was commended to the 
new publicity committee. 

W. H. Brett opened a discussion on 
club rates to periodicals. Mr Brett re- 
ferred to the combination which existed 
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between magazine agencies and publish- 
ers in holding up prices. 

Mr Hill said a matter of quite as much 
importance was the quality of the mag- 
azine. He referred to the deterioration 
in periodicals which had taken place re- 
cently. He thought some steps should 
be taken showing the desire to have in 
libraries only the better periodicals. 

Attention was called to the “Period- 
icals for small libraries,” published by the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, this, how- 
ever, being more a selected list than an 
approved list. 

Dr Hill moved that the advisability of 
securing an approved list of periodicals 
should be reported to the Council, and a 
special committee was ordered appointed. 

“The treatment of unsolicited gift-ma- 


terial,” was introduced by W. N. C. Carl- 
ton. The question of cataloging and 


shelf-room made this a perplexing ques- 
tion. Mr Carlton felt that all material 
of this kind should not go along on equal 
terms, with which the Council agreed. 

Dr Andrews presented a brief state- 
ment of the difficulty of printing A. L. 
A. cards without financial loss. Re-ar- 
rangement of the method of accepting 
subscriptions and revision of the list will 
be tried in the hope of adjusting the sit- 
uation. 

Dr Andrews also presented a report 
from a Committee on preparation of a 
union list of serials. He said the Li- 
brary of Congress was considering the is- 
suance of such a list, which was welcome 
news, as it could be better done there 
than elsewhere. A question of impor- 
tance which the Library of Congress 
wishes answered, is whether it is desir- 
able to delay the work by at least two 
years in order to include serials which 
are not periodicals, or is the list of per- 
iodicals of so much greater importance 
that the Library of Congress should be 
asked to get them out first? The latter 
question was answered in the affirmative, 
and the Library of Congress will prob- 
ably undertake the list. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to favor the inclusion 
of only periodicals, if this will expedite 
matters. 

A resolution from the College and ref- 
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erence section asked that the Association 
of American universities recommend to 
the various universities the preparation 
of a catalog of their serial publications, 
and the printing of this catalog in a form 
so arranged and indexed as to make it a 
useful work of reference, was adopted. 

Mr Kerr stated that a minute had been 
adopted in the Library section of the Na- 
tional council of teachers of English, re- 
garding the status and salaries of school 
librarians, and requested the approval of 
the Council. 

The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee of three to report at the next meeting. 

Mr Ranck, for the Committee on venti- 
lation and lighting, reported progress 
with promise of a future statement of the 
findings of the committee thus far. 

A resolution regarding the table of 
contents for the issue of the Congres- 
sional Record was unanimously adopted, 
urging the Congressional joint com- 
mittee on printing to authorize the in- 
corporation of such a table of contents. 

By vote, the Executive Board was 
asked to provide suitable resolutions on 
the death of Dr Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
An Exhibit 

An elaborate exhibition, illustrating 
the processes by which a book is made, 
is being held in the exhibition gallery 
of the Scribner bookstore in New York 
city. Its purpose is to answer the great 
popular curiosity about book-making by 
a series of pictures and objects, accom- 
panied by brief explanations, which 
follow the work of producing a single 
book from writing to shipping. A little 
pamphlet, “The story of the making of a 
book,” was prepared for distribution at 
the exhibit illustrated to show the pro- 
cesses described. This little book of 36 
p. will be sent free, to librarians who 
may care for them on request to the 
firm. 


The battleship ‘““New York,” the larg- 
est in the navy, is to have a reading and 
reception room for sailors, the first on 
an American war vessel. Secretary 
Daniels takes this means of making life 
more tolerable on board ship for the 
sailors. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.—On the evening of January 
1, 1914, the Chicago library club and 
libraries of Chicago gave the annual re- 
ception in honor of the visiting librari- 
ans, in the ballroom of the Hotel La 
Salle. 

About 300 guests were present, among 
the many well known in the library 
world. A buffet luncheon was served 
about ten o’clock, after which the orches- 
tra struck a new note, passing to most 
bewitching dance music. 


AcNEs J. PETERSEN, 
Secretary. 

Massachusetts— The Fall meeting of 
the Massachusetts library club was 
held in Brockton, October 23, with an 
attendance of about 300. 

Suitable resolutions on the death of 
Charles C. Soule, of Brookline, one of 
the founders of the club, and William 
H. Tillinghast, assistant librarian of 
Harvard college library, were adopted. 

A committee to report on certain ten- 
dencies in current periodicals was ap- 
pointed, consisting of George H. Tripp, 
C. F. D. Belden, Gertrude W. Lock- 
wood, Herbert Faxon and Mrs F. R. 
Coe. 

The subject of “Library budgets,” 
was presented by O. R. Thomson, of 
Williamsport, Pa. 

_Alice M. Jordan, of the Boston pub- 
lic library, gave an interesting address 
on “Children’s work.” 

An address on “Vocational guidance 
through the library,” by Mary E. Hall, 
Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, was very 
interesting and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

A vote of thanks to the Brockton 
library and to Mr Whitmore for the 
pleasant, profitable day was passed. 


New York— The Long Island library 
club held a meeting at the Brooklyn 
public library, November 13, with Har- 
riot Hassler in the chair. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 
Miss Caroline Hewins, who repeated 
her address given at the Lake George 
meeting in September, on “What I’ve 
done in starting and developing work 
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with children in the small country 
town or city library.” She used the 
Hartford public library as her example, 
tracing the growth of the work from 
small beginnings with little equipment 
to the busy place the library is today. 
Lists were compiled on all subjects of 
interest to children, books for supple- 
mentary reading were sent to the 
schools and club work was developed. 
Talks were given during the summer 
vacations for an hour each week on 
subjects covering a wide range. The 
Christmas book exhibit and the collec- 
tion of dolls representing all nationali- 
ties have become regular features of 
the work. 

Miss Hewins laid particular stress on 
a few points which experience had 
taught her it was well to heed: 

That in club work the members of 
each club have an interest in common 
outside of school work. 

That in a Christmas book exhibit in- 
expensive books be included as well as 
the expensive illustrated ones. 

That during the school year each 
child be allowed but one story book a 
week. 

That all children’s applications be 
signed by the parent or guardian, thus 
placing the responsibility where it be- 
longs. 

That all fines be strictly enforced. 

Miss Hewins also touched upon the 
extension work being done in the state 
by traveling libraries and read a letter 
from a country school teacher telling of 
the great help the books sent had been 
to pupils, teachers and parents. 

Those who were privileged to hear 
Miss Hewins realize that a large part 
of her success is due to the personal 
touch, the personal interest she takes 
in each child coming to the library and 
her desire to enlarge the horizon of 
each one. 

ELEANOR ROPER, 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin— At the meeting of the Mil- 
waukee library club, held Tuesday even- 
ing, December 16, Rev William Dallman 
gave an interesting and scholarly talk 
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on “Some lives of Christ: their merits 
and demerits.” The best life of Christ, 
Mr Dallman holds, is to be found in the 
four gospels. For the average reader 
he recommended “Days of His Flesh” 
by David Smith, which combines scien- 
tific method of treatment with entire 
readableness. 

Miss Margaret Reynolds paid a brief 
tribute to the memory of the late Dr 
R. G. Thwaites. 

JOSEPHINE KulLzIck, 
Secretary. 





Program of Library Meetings in 
London 
The Library Association (English) 
has issued a program for the monthly 
meetings in London for the session of 


1913-1914. 
Those scheduled for the remainder of 
the year are as follows: 
January 8, The library of the Medical asso- 
ciation of London, George Bethel. 

The relations between Greek mss. and 
typography, illustrated by some mss. in the 
possession of the Medical society. J. B. 
Nias, M. D. 

February 12, The public library and the his- 
tory student. Miss C. A. J. Skeel, D. Litt. 
March 12, Associations of Stoke Newington 
—— literature. W. E. Baxter, J. P., 


Books and infection; some recent experi- 
ments. H.R. Kenwood, M. B., D. P. H., F. 


Rows 

April 16, Three phases of librarianship. J. W. 
Singleton. 

The cheap book and its effect on public 
library work. Norman Treliving. 

May 12, Description of the library of the insti- 
tute of chartered accountants. Cosmo Gor- 
don, B. A. 

The classification of pure literature; a 
discussion. W. C. Berwick-Sayers and 
Ernest A. Savage. 

June 12, The use of the public library by 
school pupils. Professor John Adams, LL. 
D., M. A., B. Se. 





A Long Sought Clue 

A recent statement of Mr George P. 
Brett, of the MacMillan Company, 
speaks of the author of “the mouse trap 
quotation” as Dr John B. Paxton, pas- 
tor of the West Presbyterian church of 
New York City, 1882-1893, used in the 
sermon, “He could not be hid.” 
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The Library in Commission Governed 
Cities 

In “A model charter for Texas cities,” 
Professor Herman G. James, Director of 
the Bureau of municipal research and 
reference at the University of Texas, 
recommends the inclusion of a Director 
of public education as one of the admin- 
istrative departments in cities governed 
by a Commission. The following sec- 
tions and note by Dr. James explain the 
recommendation and are of interest to 
librarians as indicating a possible solu- 
tion of the place the public library shall 
occupy in commission-governed cities. 

Article 6. Administrative departments 

Sec. 14. There shall be six adminis- 
trative departments as follows: law, pub- 
lic works and utilities, public health, pub- 
lic safety and welfare, public education, 
and public finance. 

Sec. 15. At the head of each depart- 
ment there shall be a Director appointed 
by the Mayor and removable by him. 
This Director shall in every case be 
chosen for his particular qualifications 
in the field of work assigned to him, and 
shall possess certain minimum require- 
ments of training and experience to be 
determined by the Commission on rec- 
ommendation of the Civil Service Board. 

Note 

(There is likely to be some opposition 
to taking the management of school af- 
fairs out of the hands of special authori- 
ties as now constituted, but that opposi- 
tion is based wholly on the fear of evils 
that might result from getting school 
affairs “into politics.” But since it is the 
purpose of this charter to prevent as far 
as possible getting any matters of mu- 
nicipal administration “into politics,” 
there is no more reason for taking school 
matters out of the jurisdiction of the 
Commission than there is for taking any 
or all of the other departments out. 
Certainly “political” health administra- 
tion is every bit as objectionable as “po- 
litical” school administration. Yet to 
take these departments out of the juris- 
diction of the city Commission and put 
them into the hands of separately elected 
boards would put city administration 
right back into the undesirable situation 
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from which we are trying to escape. 
Under this charter the Director of the 
Department of Public Education would 
be the same person who is now superin- 
tendent of schools, the Commission per- 
forming the functions of a school board.) 





Haakon Nyhuus 

Haakon Nyhuus, librarian of the 
Deichmanske  Bibiliotek, Christiania, 
Norway, died on Christmas Day, 1913, 
at the age of forty-eight. His many 
friends in America knew in a general 
way that he had been ill for a year or 
more, but few realized the seriousness 
of his condition. 

Mr Nyhuus began his library career 
under Dr W. F. Poole at the Newberry 
library in 1891. His ability coupled with 
unusual energy and ambition soon se- 
cured for him a position of considerable 
responsibility, and in 1893 he was ap- 
pointed chief of the cataloging depart- 
ment of the Chicago public library, which 
position he held. until 1897 when he re- 
signed and returned to Norway, his na- 
tive country. Here the agitation for 
public libraries was just beginning to 
make itself felt and Mr Nyhuus soon be- 
came the natural leader in this movement. 
He was appointed librarian of the Deich- 
manske Bibliotek and was in addition 
from 1902-05 the expert adviser of the 
Church department on library matters. 
In this capacity he exercised great influ- 
ence for good. It is not too much to say 
that the development and systematization 
of the whole popular library organization 
of Norway during these years was main- 
ly due to Mr Nyhuus. 

In 1904, he represented his country at 
the International congress of librarians 
at St. Louis, where he presented a paper 
on the library situation in Norway at 
that time. He was a moving spirit in 
the recently organized Library associa- 
tion of Norway, so also in the periodical 
called For Folke- og Barneboksamlinger, 
edited by Karl Fischer, his successor as 
expert adviser for the Church depart- 
ment. In addition to his manifold li- 
brary activities he was a frequent con- 
tributor to literary and critical journals. 

J. C. M. H. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 
The training School opened for the 
winter term on Monday, January 5. The 
junior courses for the term are: 

Classification; Cataloging; Lending 
systems ; Book numbers; Reference 
work; Story telling; Book selection; 
Seminar for periodical review. 

The senior courses are: 

Book selection ; Cataloging ; History of 
libraries. 

Miss Effie L. Power, supervisor of 
children’s work of the St. Louis public 
library is to give a series of 10 lectures 
to the junior class the last week in Jan- 
uary. Her subjects are “Book selection,” 
“Administration of children’s rooms,” 
“Organization of a children’s depart- 
ment” and “Work with normal schools.” 

During the winter term the junior 
students are scheduled each Monday 
morning for practice in adult routine 
work in the Central lending division and 
in the branch libraries. 

Seven members of the junior class 
held part time substitute positions on the 
staff of the library during the Christmas 
recess. 

Dr Charles A. Eastman, Indian au- 
thor and lecturer, talked to the students 
December 19th upon Indian life. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, librarian and di- 
rector of the library school, Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa., gave a lecture 
January 9, upon “What it means to be 


a librarian.” 
Alumnae notes 


Margaret Louise Bateman, ’10, has 
been appointed assistant in the Soho 
children’s room, Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Phyllis E. Murray, 713, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the Pub- 
lic library, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Emma Dunham Lee, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Davis library of 
Highway engineering, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Lesley Newton, ’13, has been appoint- 
ed assistant-in-charge of the Soho chil- 
dren’s room, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Elizabeth Hoard Dexter, ’14, has been 


appointed children’s librarian in the De- 
troit public library, Detroit, Mich. 
S. C. N. Bocte. 
University of Illinois 

The course of lectures given by per- 
sons not connected with the University 
of Illinois faculty was continued in De- 
cember by George B. Utley, executive 
officer of the American library associa- 
tion, who appeared twice before the 
library school, faculty and staff of the 
University library, on December 17 and 
18. In his first lecture, Mr Utley gave 
an hour’s talk filled with practical sug- 
gestions on “A library diagnosis.” He 
advised librarians to follow the custom 
of the heads of great manufacturing 
plants in looking over their plant occa- 
sionally to see where a break might pos- 
sibly come and to guard against a future 
weakness. He advised young librarians 
not to be carried away so completely by 
the duties of the day that they are un- 
able to consider where they are going 
and whether they are going by the best 
way. He made a plea for a fairer divi- 
sion of time and money between the rec- 
ords department and the public. The 
advertising value of a well-lighted, neat 
and attractive building was also men- 
tioned. Mr Utley warned his hearers 
that a big circulation is not always an 
index to the library’s usefulness, and 
advised librarians to get the support of 
different institutions in their communi- 
ties, and not to advertise service which 
they were not in a position to offer. The 
second lecture, next morning was a pre- 
sentation of the work of the American 
Library Association. 

At the January meeting of the Library 
club, the speaker of the occasion was 
Professor A. H. Lybyer, who gave an 
interesting talk on Constantinople, illus- 
trated with the stereopticon. Professor 
Lybyer is a member of the History De- 
partment of the University and is re- 
garded as one of the best authorities on 
the Near East. 

The appointment of John B. Kaiser to 
the librarianship of the Public library of 
Tacoma, Washington, has necessitated a 
slight change in the « der of some of the 
school work. Mr Kaiser’s lectures were 
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given during the last three weeks in Jan- 
uary. Mr Kaiser gave 10 lectures on 
legislative and municipal reference. 

During the mid-winter library meet- 
ings in Chicago, the following members 
of the faculty and school were present: 
From the faculty, Director Windsor, Mr 
Drury, Miss Curtis, Mr Reece, Miss 
Bond, Miss Felsenthal, and Miss Jutton, 
and from the school, Rose Sears of the 
senior class and Alma Penrose, and 
Thomas P. Ayer of the junior class. 

Bess Everett Wilson, B. L. S. 1907, 
has resigned her position as librarian of 
the Southern Illinois normal school at 
Carbondale, and is now connected with 
the John Crerar library in Chicago. 

FRANCES SIMPSON. 
New York public library 

The Christmas vacation began on De- 
cember 19, with Christmas festivities, 
and school re-opened on January 5. 

During the last two weeks of the term, 
Miss M. E. Robbins spent several morn- 
ings attending recitations, examining 
equipment, and looking over the school- 
schedules, as a beginning of her work of 
inspection for the A. L. A. committee on 
training. 

The interest of the first week of the 
second term centered on binding, owing 
to a visit to the Tapley bindery with Miss 
Murray and Mr Bailey, two of the A. 
L. A. committee on binding, and two 
lectures from Mr Bailey, on Binding 
materials and Binding procedure. <A tea 
followed the second lecture. 

Miss Murray’s demonstration lectures 
on repairing and rebinding follow Mr 
Bailey’s shortly, and the actual work of 
sewing and binding is given in the spring 
term. 

An experiment in dividing the junior 
class will be tried during the coming 
term, in the course in “Appraisal of fic- 
tion.” Mary Ogden White, a well-known 
reviewer and critic, will meet some of the 
students each week in the seminar room 
to consider the same books and authors 
assigned to the other division of the class, 
handling the work, however, somewhat 
differently. 


Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
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New York state library 

A joint meeting of the staff of the 
State library and the Library school was 
held in the school’s larger lecture room 
on the afternoon of Dec. 18. Mr Wyer 
made a brief address and was followed 
by Mr J. A. Kudalkar, director of State 
libraries, Baroda, India, who described 
briefly the recent library development in 
his state. The chief address was made 
by the new president of the University 
of the State of New York, Dr John H. 
I‘inley who spoke most interestingly of 
his own brief experience a college libra- 
rian and his conception of the library’s 
place in education. After the meeting 
all those present at the staff meeting were 
tendered an informal tea by the faculty 
of the school. 

Plans for the summer school are near- 
ing completion. The proposed plan of 
dividing the work into two short courses 
of three weeks each beginning respec- 
tively June 3 and June 25, 1914, and de- 
voting the first to reference work in its 
broad sense and the second to the tech- 
nical subjects, cataloging and classifica- 
tion has been approved by a considerable 
number of librarians of the state to 
whom letters of inquiry were sent. A 
special circular is in preparation and fur- 
ther details of the course will be pu- 


lished later. 
Alumni notes 


Elza K. Carnegie, °10-’11, has been 
promoted from the position of readers’ 
assistant at the central building of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh to the 
headship of the Wylie Avenue branch. 

Margaret S. Dick, ’12-’13, has resigned 
her place on the staff of the Detroit pub- 
lic library to accept a position in the li- 
brary of the Kansas State normal college 
at Emporia. 

Florence M. Dean, summer session, 
1913, has resigned her position as junior 
assistant in the Brooklyn public library 
to become assistant in the 176th Street 
branch of the New York public library. 

F. K. WALTER. 
Pratt institute 

It has been the policy of the school to 
send out questionnaires to its graduates 
from time to time to collect information 
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regarding their positions, the kinds of 
work done, the hours a week required, 
the vacation privileges enjoyed, and their 
salaries. A questionnaire of this sort 
was sent out in November, and while full 
returns have not yet come in, about 225 
graduates have been heard from, and it 
is possible to draw certain rather inter- 
esting conclusions from their reports. 

By far the larger number of our gradu- 
ates are in public libraries, but there are 
about 40 in school and college libraries, 
20 or more in state library and library 
commission work, and 27 in special li- 
braries,—law, medical, engineering, sci- 
entific, and business libraries. While 42 
hours work a week seem to be still the 
norm, we find that 95 of our gradu- 
ates work less than 42, while only about 
30 report more that 42 hours. An in- 
creasing number report that no time 
specification is made, the tendency being, 
apparently, to leave people in executive 
positions to determine their own sched- 
ules. One month is preponderatingly the 
accepted period for public library vaca- 
tions; 128 have so far reported one 
month vacations, only 19 two weeks 
(they being for the most part in busi- 
ness positions), 20 receive three weeks, 
and something over 30 fortunate ones re- 
port from six weeks to three months 
(those being for the most part in school 
and college library positions). A report 
will be made as to salaries and kinds of 
positions when more complete returns 
have been received. 

The usual Christmas party took place 
in the north class-room on Thursday af- 
ternoon, December 18. The “will” of 
the class of 1913 addressed to that of 
1914 and containing the amusing results 
of the year’s experiences was read. 

The first lecture of the second term 
was given by Miss Theresa Hitchler on 
the organization and work of the cata- 
loging department of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library. 


Alumni notes 
Miss Lillian Burt, class of 1902, form- 
erly cataloger at the University of Cali- 
fornia library, is now librarian at Hilo, 
Hawaiian Islands. 
Mary Frank, class of 1908, formerly 
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first assistant in the Bloomingdale branch 
of the New York public library, has been 
made librarian of the Public library at 
Everett, Washington. 
JOSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Simmons college 

The college closed on December 19 for 
the Christmas recess, reopening on Janu- 
ary 5. The students, with renewed en- 
ergy, made the most of the rest of the 
term, which culminated in the midyear 
examinations, January 21-31. 

Two members of the one-year course 
utilized the vacation for valuable practice 
work; Elva Greef reorganizing the 
library of the Boston Y. M. C. A., and 
Miss Edith Phail working in the chil- 
dren’s room and in the new Sewall Ave- 
nue reading room of the Brookline public 
library. 

Miss Donnelly and Miss Ridlon at- 
tended the round table of Library schools 
in Chicago, January 2. 

Afternoon visits have been made to the 
special library of Stone and Webster, 
and to the Boston Book Company, and 
on Saturday, January 10, the seniors and 
college graduates, with Miss Hill, spent 
the day in Worcester, visiting there the 
Public library, the Worcester County 
law library, and the libraries of Clark 
university and the Antiquarian society. 

Lectures have been given by visitors as 
follows: 

Nov. 20. Book buying from a bookseller’s 
point of view, by W. B. Clarke, of Boston. 
Dec. 2. Work with the blind, by Laura M. 

Sawyer of the Perkins institute for the 

blind. 

Dec. 4. Auction buying, by C. K. Bolton. 
Dec. 17. The library of the W. E. I. U. by 

Miss Johnson, librarian of the Women’s 

Educational and Industrial Union of 

Boston. 

Jan. 8. The Harvard University library, by 

W. C. Lane. 

The last was illustrated by stereopticon 
views, chiefly of Harvard’s new building. 

Both the lantern and the reflectoscope 
are available to exhibit illustrative ma- 
terial, the latter making it possible to util- 
ize post-card collections and illustrations 
in books. Miss Hill has taken advantage 
of it in the course on library buildings 
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and it is proposed to utilize it as freely 
as possible for other courses. 
Graduate notes 

Margaret E. Becker, 12. Resigned from 
the Worcester County law library to ac- 
cept a position in the University of 
Rochester library. 

Mary Dunbar, ’11. Resigned from Mt. 
Holyoke College library to take up the 
work of assistant in the Grove City Col- 
lege library, Grove City, Pa. 

Mabel Eaton, 710, has accepted position 
of head cataloger at Williams college. 
Isabel Monro, ’07, is now on the staff of 

the Columbia University library. 

Lucy Osborne, special student, 1907-09, has 
accepted the position of general assistant 
at Williams College library. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY. 
Western Reserve university 

The school entertained the apprentice 
class of the Cleveland public library on 
December 19, at tea, after which the 
guests of the afternoon accompanied the 
students to the College for Women 
campus to hear the Christmas carols 
sung by the College glee club. 

The first assignment for loan practice 
in the various branches of the Cleveland 
public library has been completed and a 
series of visits to the branches and de- 
partments of the library system has 
been begun under the direction of Miss 
Eastman in connection with her Library 
administration course. 

During the past month besides the 
regular faculty lectures the students have 
had the pleasure of hearing Professor 
Arbuthnot of Adelbert college discuss 
the books on economics in a very inter- 
esting and original manner. On Janu- 
ary 6, Miss Bacon, director of the Li- 
brary school of Drexel Institute, was an 
honored guest at the school and spoke to 
the class, her subject being, “What it 
means to be a librarian.” The follow- 
ing day she spoke to the staff and train- 
ing class of the Cleveland public library, 
where the Library school students were 
again privileged to hear her. 

Alumnae news 
Mary Scott Wallis, 06 who has 
been the temporary assistant-municipal 
reference librarian of the Cleveland 


public library, is now head of the De- 
partment of public documents at the 
Free library of Philadelphia. 
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Bertha R. Barden, ’07 has resigned 
her position as cataloger in the St. Paul 
public library to accept the position of 
assistant-librarian in the North Dakota 
Agricultural College library at Fargo. 

Mabel Jones, ’08 has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian of the public library of 
Charleston, W. Va., to become librarian 
of the State department of archives and 
history. 

Eva M. Morris, ’12 has been ap- 
pointed municipal reference librarian of 
the Cleveland public library. 

Emma Hulings, 713 was married De- 
cember 31 to Frank Everheart Stewart 
of Oil City, Penn. 

ALIcE S. TYLER. 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

In the death of Dr Reuben Gold 
Thwaites the school has suffered an irre- 
parable loss. As vice-chairman of the 
Wisconsin library commission, he was, 
from the very inception of the school, 
its wise counselor and staunch supporter. 
All who have been connected with the 
school, either as faculty or students, well 
know how much his counsel and friend- 
ship will be missed. His memory is a 
blessed heritage to all whose lives he 
touched. 

The daily work of the school has 
progressed on its even way, with lessons, 
lectures, practice work, required reading 
and study, and apprentice appointments ; 
the changes made in the established 
schedule as announced in the last report 
are working out satisfactorily. Since the 
last report special lectures have been 
given as follows: 

October 22. The Wisconsin idea—Dr Charles 
McCarthy. 

October 31. 
history—Dr 
American history. 

November 12. Source material in the Wis- 
consin historical library—Dr Root, pro- 
fessor of American history. 

November 14. The Problem of public library 
service for the rural population—Mr S. H. 
Ranch, librarian of Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
public library. 

November 19. Nature and value of good 
binding—Cedric Chivers. 

December 1. The arts of 


Evaluation of books in American 
Fish, professor of 


illustration—Dr 
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Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the Uni- 

versity of Michigan. 

December 3 and 5. The remodeling of a li- 
brary system—Henry E. Legler, librarian 
of the Chicago public library. Two illus- 
trated lectures on the library problem in 
Chicago. 

December 11. The library spirit—Miss L. E. 

Stearns. 

December 13. Annual exhibition arranged 
by the students, illustrating the work and 
characteristics of American publishing 
houses. 

After all these lectures, opportunity 
was given for informal conference with 
the speakers, discussing the points of the 
lecture in order to correlate the practice 
of different libraries with the daily les- 
sons in the school, either for the em- 
phasis of contrast or similarity in meth- 
ods. Discussion of different methods is 
especiaily invited that the students may 
have a broad outlook upon the whole 
field of library work. Some of the lec- 
tures were followed by exhibitions. 

Recent class elections resulted as fol- 
lows: Miss Callie Wieder, of West 
Branch, Iowa, was elected president; 
Miss Mary B. Kimball, of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, vice-president; Miss Louise 
C. Grace, Detroit, secretary, and Miss 
Jennie W. McMullin, Madison, treas- 
urer. 

On the occasion of Mr Chivers’ visit 
an informal tea was given at the rooms 
of the school, that all might have an 
opportunity to meet him. 

On December 4, Mr and Mrs Dud- 
geon entertained the faculty and students 
of the school at their home in honor of 
Mr Legler. 

Miss Frederickson entertained for all 
connected with the school at her home 
with a Christmas party on December 20. 

Helen Gorton ’07, will organize the Plym- 
outh (Ind.) public library during the ensu- 
ing year. 

Mrs Gladys Tallett Waterick, 08 and Ruth 
Balch, 12 visited the school during November. 

Mrs Eugenia Marshall Rainey, ’09 has been 
appointed a trustee of the Salem (IIl.) public 
library, and is chairman of the book commit- 
"Thee Foland, 10, will comemce work as 
cataloging assistant in the Helena (Mont.) 
public library in January. 

Ruth P. Hughes, ’10, children’s librarian, 
Freeport, Ill., is on leave of absence for the 
winter, and is enjoying the months in Cali- 
fornia. 
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Corina L. Kittelson, ’10, has accepted a 
position in the cataloging department of the 
Denver public library. 

Grace Woodward, ’10, was married on 
December 20, to Dr Walter R. Smith of the 
Kansas State normal school, Emporia. 

Emma Wald, ’10, resigned as cataloger in 
the Racine public library to become cataloger 
in the library of the Milwaukee State normal 
school. 

Dorothy Kantz, ’11 went to the Public 
library of Des Moines, Iowa, as cataloger, on 
November 1. 

Zela Smith, ’11 was married on November 
15 to Arthur MacArthur, Jr. of Minneapolis. 
She has been assistant in the Superior (Wis.) 
public library since graduation. 

Dorothea C. Heins, 712 resigned her position 
in the Montgomery (Alabama) public library 
to become head of the circulation department 
in the Public library at Superior, Wis. 


Illinois summer library school 

The fourth summer session of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school will be- 
gin June 22, 1914, and continue six 
weeks. The courses are open to progres- 
sive librarians, library assistants, teach- 
er-librarians, and to those under appoint- 
ment to such positions. No entrance ex- 
aminations are required; no credit is 
given toward a degree. No fee will be 
charged students entering from libraries 
within the state of Illinois; the fee for 
others is $12. 

For further information address the 
Director of the Library School, Urbana, 
Ill. scape besa aceaacaisie 

The County Library Plan in 
Minnesota 

The Public library of Moorhead, 
Minn., has adopted the county plan, 
under the provision of a law passed by 
the legislature last winter. Three dis- 
tinct lines of extension will be carried 
out. 

1. Any single resident may come to 
the library and draw the books out. 

2. A system of traveling libraries will 
be sent out from the central library to 
the different towns in the county. 

3. Library privileges will be extended 
to the schools in Clay County, in which 
Moorhead is situated. 

Jessie Whitman, the librarian of the 
Public library at Moorhead, is enthusi- 
astic over the prospect, and is working 
to bring about complete success in the 
plan. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Library of Congress has issued a 
list of publications by the library since 
1897. 

The Public library, Kansas City, Mo., 
has issued a reading list on “Commis- 
sion government.” 

“Some institutional library problems,” 
by Julia A. Robinson, supervising libra- 
rian of state institutions of Iowa, is an 
impartial review of the subject of in- 
stitutional libraries, with suggestions for 
their further organization and consequent 
usefulness. 

Florence M. Hopkins, librarian of the 
Detroit central high school, has compiled 
a booklet containing “1,000 allusions met 
with in reading or lectures.” They are 
selected especially for high school stu- 
dents, but in reality would be helpful to 
any one engaged in literary work. 


The Book production committee of the 
Library Association, (English) has is- 
sued an Interim report on their investi- 
gation. The committee has been at work 
for several years and has reached the 
point where further criticism, sugges- 
tion or support is desirable. 

Handbook of the John Crerar library, 
Chicago, is issued as a convenient means 
of answering many questions in regard 
to the history, present condition and 
plans for the future of the library. It 
is a revision and extension of a sketch 
prepared by the librarian and published 
in the Chicago library club’s “Libraries 
of Chicago.” 

The Brooklyn public library has issued 
a list, “Books that girls like,” in answer 
to a need felt in the branches of the 
Brooklyn public library. The list is in- 
tended for girls who have not had school 
training beyond the grammar grades, 
and is made up from the point of view 
of girls who are working and who have 
conferred with the assistants in the 
Brooklyn library as to what should go 
on such a list. 

The addresses delivered at the laying 
of the corner stone of the Public library 
huilding of Brockton, Mass., May 15, 


1912, and also the addresses made at the 
dedication of the building a year later, 
have been gathered into a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Board of trustees of that 
library. 

Addresses were made at the corner 
stone laying by Horace Richmond, presi- 
dent of the Board of trustees, Mayor 
Harry C. Howard, and the Hon. Jona- 
than White. 

At the dedication, addresses were 
made by Horace C. Wadlin, librarian 
of the Public library, Boston, Mass., 
Horace Richmond, and Mayor Charles 
C. Hickey. 

The Bulletin of bibliography, which 
has been published quarterly since 1897, 
begins a new series, enlarged, with the 
number for January, 1914. The changes, 
in addition to new style and color of 
cover, are the addition of a department 
of Applies economy. “Helpful hints” are 
happy thoughts of different librarians 
which have been put into practice in dif- 
ferent libraries. There is also a begin- 
ning of a series of portraits of librarians 
and bibliographers, each to have a bio- 
graphical sketch. The current number 
has a fine likeness of Justin Windsor, 
first president of the A. L. A., and a 
sketch of his life by William E. Foster, 
of Providence. The usual departments 
continue their high standard. 


The Cleveland public library has 
issued a list of 75 books of adventure 
for boys and girls, prepared by the Chil- 
dren’s department. The list is anno- 
tated, and is a valuable guide not only 
for librarians, but for teachers and par- 
ents. 

A new plan of annotation appears in 
this list. The most of the notes are in 
three paragraphs. The first paragraph is 
a brief summary of the plot or scope of 
the book, directed to the attention of the 
child; the second suggests to him addi- 
tional reading along lines of similar inter- 
est; the third gives information of inter- 
est to the parent or teacher. 

This list of 75 books is an advance sec- 
tion of a long list with the same plan of 
annotation, to be published later. 
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News from the Field 
East 

The will of the late Dr H. P. Amen, 
principal of Phillips Exeter academy, 
bequeathes a sum of money to the acad- 
emy, which will accumulate and be man- 
aged in such a way as to provide an en- 
dowment for the founding of a library 
and its later support. 

In addition, Dr Amen’s library of 10,- 
000 volumes has been given to the acad- 
emy. 

An important gift to the University 
of Maine, College of law library is the 
“History of land titles in Massachu- 
setts,’ by James Sullivan, attorney- 
general of that commonwealth, and 
printed in Boston in 1801. The volume 
contains the principles of common law, 
the properties of the aborigines, acquir- 
ing of rights by Europeans, convey- 
ances to the first settlers, etc., going 
into much interesting and important 
historical detail and ending with gen- 
eral observations on the principles of 
law and government in Massachusetts. 

Mary A. Richardson, long and favor- 
ably known among New England librari- 
ans, died at Middletown, Connecticut, 
December 5. Miss Richardson attended 
the Columbia training school for librari- 
ans when it was first established, and was 
librarian of the New London public 
library from 1891 to 1901, when she re- 
signed. About five years ago she moved 
to Middletown and became assistant 
librarian in the Wesleyan university 
library. She had a large circle of de- 
voted friends who will mourn her loss. 
Her brother, Dr E. C. Richardson, 
librarian of Princeton university, is now 
abroad. 

Central Atlantic 

Ono M. Imhoff, N. Y. S. L. S., 98, has 
been appointed librarian of the Interna- 
tional Health Commission, Washington, 
om, &.. 

Agnes H. MacAlister, Drexel ’06, has 
been appointed cataloger in the library 
of the American philosophical society, 
Philadelphia. 

Anna R. Phelps has been re-instated 
as library organizer for the New York 


state library. It will be remembered that 
the appropriation for the New York state 
library was cut quite a good deal, includ- 
ing two positions under the field inspec- 
tion work. Miss Phelps has been re- 
organizing libraries in New York state 
in various places since October. 

The New York public library has re- 
ceived a valuable collection of more 
than 200 volumes relating to Emperor 
William II of Germany as a gift from 
Dr John A. Mandel of Belleview hos- 
pital. The collection is supposed to be 
the largest in existence and covers the 
whole reign of the Emperor down to 
date. 

Isabel Du Bois, Drexel, ’11, has re- 
signed her position as branch librarian 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana, to accept the 
position of children’s librarian in the 
City library, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

In the death of Dr S. Weir Mitchell, 
January 4, the Library Company of Phil- 
adelphia, the oldest circulating library in 
the country, founded in 1731 by Benja- 
min Franklin and his friends, loses its 
presiding director. He had been a direc- 
tor since April, 1875. He was regular 
in his attendance at board meetings, and 
took great interest in the work of the in- 
stitution. 

A library of unpublished books in 
the possession of Bertram Dobell, who 
had been 40 years in collecting it, has 
been obtained by the Library of Con- 
gress. It contains 1,500 works, which 
have passed under the scrutinizing 
judgment of a distinguished and dis- 
criminating bibliophile. Mr Dobell’s 
library, according to the Dial, was un- 
matched in the whole world as “an as- 
sembly of literary aristocrats.” 

William C. Kimball, who was chair- 
man of the New Jersey library commis- 
sion from its organization in 1902, died 
at his home in Passaic, January 17. Mr 
Kimball had been for many years presi- 
dent of the Passaic board of library trus- 
tees, and one of the trustees of the Car- 
negie endowment fund of the A. L. A. 
He served on the A. L. A. committee 
on library training and was at one time 
a member of the council. He was large- 
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ly responsible for the New Jersey library 
commission and for the present library 
law. 

The Public library of Trenton, N. J., 
has received a gift of $50,000 from 
John L. Cadwalader of New York City, 
to enlarge and re-arrange the present 
public libraty building of the city. 

Mr Cadwalader, while a successful 
business man in New York City, was 
born in Trenton and has always kept 
his interest in its library, which was 
originally established through the in- 
terest of one of his ancestors. He has 
at various times given money for the 
purchase of special technical books for 
the Trenton public library. He is a 
member of the Board of trustees of the 
New York public library. 

The annual report of the Library 
school of the New York public library, 
covering the school year 1912-13, the 
second of the school’s existence, deals 
with the school-enrolment, 69, the addi- 
tion to the faculty of Miss Catherine S. 
Tracey, and to the equipment, of a semi- 
nar-room, indirect lighting, new book- 
cases, sewing-benches and tools for sim- 
ple binding, and the accession of books 
and pamphlets, the collection of these 
numbering 2473 on July 1, 1913. A 
museum-case is also one of the features 
of the new equipment. 

Under the head of lectures, Library 
visits, School functions, Visitors, Class 
organization, Printed work of students, 
Records, Publications, Professional ac- 
tivities of the Faculty, Exhibits, Prac- 
tice, Curriculum, and commencement, 
the many activities of the School are 
described, the paragraph on Housing 
and health and on Appointments dealing 
with the personal situation and _ post- 
graduate activities of students. 

The appendices include the enrollment 
to date, lists of lecturers to both classes, 
of libraries visited, and the names of the 
class of 1913 and the certificate-holders 
of the same year. 


Central 


Frank A. Hutchins the father of the 
Wisconsin library commission died in 
Madison, Wis., January 26. 
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Augusta McCrackin, for 19 years li- 
brarian of the Public library at Bucyrus, 
O., has resigned her position. 


Vera Snook, B. A., M. A., has been 
elected librarian of the Reddick library 
at Ottawa, IIl., to succeed Harriet C. 
Nash, resigned. 

Dr John W. Perrin, librarian of Case 
library, Cleveland, has been elected pres- 
ident of the board of education of that 
city. 

Winifred James, for the past year 
librarian of the Allerton library, Monti- 
cello, Ill, has resigned her position. 
Lena Bragg has been appointed her suc- 
cessor. 

Vera Price, Western Reserve ’09, for 
some time assistant-librarian of the AlI- 
liance branch of the Cleveland public 
library, has been made librarian of the 
Public library at Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Lois Compton, who is largely respon- 
sible for the recent public library estab- 
lished at Newcastle, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed librarian. 

Bessie Kent, for several years past 
librarian of the Public library of Kent, 
O., died December 22, after only one 
day’s illness with pneumonia. 

The report of the Public library of 
Burlington, Ia., for 1913, shows a cir- 
culation of 101,945 volumes, a gain in 
every class of reading except fiction and 
biography. 

The plans for the new main building 
of the Detroit public library were on 
exhibition at the Art institute, Chicago, 
in December. They attracted a good deal 
of attention and comment. 

Miss E. Burdsall Harvey, for several 
years librarian of the Madisonville 
branch of the Cincinnati public library, 
died December 9. Miss Harvey had 
been especially successful in her work. 

The Public library of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has added 500 stereopticon slides. These 
cover views in South America, Mexico, 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
slides are available to any one having a 
stereopticon machine and may be drawn 
out the same as books. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
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brary of Elkhart, Ind., Ella Corwin, li- 
brarian, records a circulation of 73,400 
volumes. Number of cardholders, 7,511. 
Number of books on shelf, 21,621. The 
income for the year was $6,301; dis- 
bursements, $6,248. 

John B. Kaiser, formerly of the Texas 
state library, and for some time librarian 
of the Department of economics and 
sociology at the University of Illinois 
library, has been appointed librarian of 
the Public library of Tacoma, Wash., to 
succeed Franklin F. Hopper, resigned. 

The Chicago public library opened on 
the first of the year, the second series 
of free readings for the blind of Chicago 
in the main building and 26 branches. 
The readings are given through the co- 
Operation of 45 organizations affiliated 
with the Conference of Jewish women’s 
clubs. There are 150 readers selected 
from a large number of volunteers, and 
the work will continue for the next six 
months, simultaneously twice a month 
in all the libraries. 

Henry N. Sanborn, for the past year 
librarian of the University club, Chicago, 
has been appointed secretary of the In- 
diana library commission to succeed Carl 
H. Milam. Mr Sanborn is a graduate of 
Dartmouth college and took his master’s 
degree at Yale. He also studied at Har- 
vard and for almost two years in the 
New York state library school. In addi- 
tion, he has had considerable experience 
as a teacher of English in various high 
schools, at Phillips academy, Andover 
and Dartmouth college. Mr Sanborn 
takes up his work in Indiana, March 1. 

The annual report of the Public 
library of Council Bluffs, Ia., records 
the number of books lent for home use 
for 1913, 113,104, an increase of 24 per 
cent ; 27,032 volumes were added to the 
shelves. A collection of Danish books 
was added. The library tax was in- 
creased to three mills. Reference lists 
were made out for 12 study clubs. Spe- 
cial departments have been set aside for 
the various debating teams of the 
schools of the city. Branch libraries 
are maintained in five of the school 
buildings. 


Dr Milo Quayle, professor of history 
at Lewis institute Chicago, has been elect- 
ed superintendent of the library of the 
Wisconsin historical society, to succeed 
the late lamented Dr R. G. Thwaites. 

Dr Quayle was born in Iowa 33 years 
ago, is a graduate of Grinnell college 
and has a Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1905. He took the 
degree of Doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Chicago in 1908, and went 
immediately to Lewis institute. 

Dr Quayle has been an active student 
and publisher in the field of Western 
American history. He edited the manu- 
script diary of President Polk, and his 
“History of the old North-West” is al- 
ready a standard. 

Dr George W. Peckham, for 14 years 
librarian of the Public library of Mil- 
waukee, died in that city January 10, fol- 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy. Dr Peck- 
ham served for some years as super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee schools. 

He was a soldier throughout the Civil 
War, and attended college at the close 
of the war. He took a medical course at 
Ann Arbor, graduating in 1872. He did 
not practice medicine, but entered the 
Milwaukee high school in 1873. He was 
connected with schools in various posi- 
tions until 1896, when he became libra- 
rian of the Public library. He resigned 
about three years ago. 

His special research work was the life 
and habits of spiders and wasps, on 
which subject he was an authority. 

He was 68 years old at the time of his 
death. 


South 


On the recent Library day in the 
public schools of Kosciusko, Miss.. 
Professor G. F. Boyd collected $400 
for a school library fund. 

The Rosenberg library, Galveston, 
Texas, has opened its shelves to the 
United States army. The commissioned 
officers will be allowed to borrow books 
on filling out the regular application 
form with their signatures, and the 
others will be allowed to borrow books 
or use the library on presenting the 
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signature of a commissioned officer as 
guarantor. 

The report of the State library com- 
mission of Kentucky shows that the com- 
mission has 8,648 books in 143 traveling 
libraries ; 60 school libraries, 40 farmers’ 
club libraries, one for negro schools, 
and one special library. The books are 
scattered through 84 counties, 40 schools, 
state institutions, social settlements, 
farmers’ clubs, etc. There were 54 li- 
braries lent from July to December, ana 
44 were returned. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Charlotte, N. C., prepared by 
Mary B. Palmer, librarian, records 7,288 
volumes on the shelves, and a circulation 
of 45,648, an increase of nearly 6,500 
over the previous year. 3,406 volumes 
were issued to county residents. There 
are 5,675 active borrowers. 

The number actually using the reading 
room was 15,216. Special privileges were 
extended to teachers and to county teach- 
ers especially. The report regrets a 
reduction of $500 in the appropriation 
for the year 1914. 


The Public library of Louisville, Ky., 
which is a member of the Drama league 
of America, has issued a bulletin on 
plays to accompany a display of the ma- 
terial on the drama in the library in the 
open shelf room. 

A new civic reference room will be 
opened shortly. Newspapers, magazines 
and other references of a civic character 
will be gathered in the new room. 


West 
The annual report of the State library 


of Nebraska records 65,871 volumes on 
the shelf. 


Minnie Williams, librarian at Cherry- 
vale, Kans., has resigned her position to 
become librarian of Hutchinson, Kans. 


Seven circulating deposit stations of 
the Public library of Denver have been 
established throughout the city in addi- 
tion to the regular branches. These are 
for the convenience of those living at a 
great distance from the library centers. 
Each of the stations is established in a 


municipal or public building of some 
kind. 

Louise M. Fernald has become perma- 
nent librarian of the Public library at 
Great Falls, Mont. Miss Fernald had 
charge of the library during Miss Con- 
nor’s absence abroad last year. On the 
latter’s return, she handed in her resig- 
nation on account of severe illness in 
her family, and Miss Fernald will con- 
tinue as permanent librarian. 

The State university of Wyoming, 
through its librarian, Dr Grace Hebard, 
has instituted a traveling library system 
for the state. 

The books will be sent out from the 


“State university, and will include not 


only the best variety of fiction, agricul- 
tural and domestic science books, his- 
tory, biography and travel, but special 
collections for children to be sent to rural 
and mountainous districts out of touch 
with regular libraries, and will be al- 
lowed to remain in one community for 
two months. 
Pacific coast 

After 21 years of work, the Astoria 
public library association, Astoria, Ore., 
ceased to exist January 21, and has 
turned over all its property to the city 
authorities. Under a recent law, the 
mayor will organize a library board to 
conduct the public library for the city. 

Foreign 

Rev. Thomas Kingswell Abbott, li- 
brarian of Trinity college, Dublin, a 
noted scholar and writer, died December 
18. 


Wright, Sir A. E.,. M.D. The unexpur- 
gated case against woman suffrage. 
Hoebner, New York. $1. 


“The unexpurgated case against woman 
suffrage,” has created a great stir in Eng- 
land. Without in any way taking a stand 
for the suffrage movement, one is compelled 
to say that Sir Almoth has come pretty near 
writing a book which might be classed 
under 827.91. It is impossible to think the 
book was written in earnest, but if so, it 
will undoubtedly prove a boomerang in 
the war on woman suffrage. Doubtless 
there are good arguments against giving 
women the franchise at present, but they 
do not appear overpowering in the “Un- 
expurgated case.” 











